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LEESBURG, FLORIDA 


LEESBURG, FLORIDA, a city of 13,200, is the 
retail trade center for Lake and Sumter counties. 
There are 406 retail establishments in the city which 
serve a trading population of 75,000. Leesburg is a 
year-round city and not dependent on tourists. Their 
economy is based on agriculture, citrus, truck farm- 
ing and cattle. It is the fastest growing city in central 
Florida. Approximately 30 new businesses were es- 
tablished in 1957. Located there is the Leesburg 
Freezer Company, the largest storage plant for frozen 


citrus concentrate in the South. There are many 
forms of entertainment in the city maintained by an 
active recreation department with year-round ac- 
tivities and a professional staff. Hunting in ths area 
of lakes and forests is good, particularly for deer, 
quail, squirrel, dove, and wild turkey. 

The local unit of the National Retail Credit Associ- 
ation is under the direction of L. A. Roos who is also 
Manager of the Credit Bureau of Leesburg. They have 
97 National members. 
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EVERY professional man 
needs a periodic checkup 
on his accounts receivable 


This is the first step in a sound credit policy. 


The second step is to send all accounts past a certain age to your 
Medical Credits office for special effort. 


This gives you more time for consultation and leisure . . . assures you 
of the most effective collection techniques and the most tactful pa- 
tient treatment. 


Get results with Medical Credits. 
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Associated Credit Bureaus of America, Ince. % "OKs ¢ 
DIVISION 
7000 Chippewa Street St. Louis 19, Missouri » 
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COLLECTION NOTICES 


@ SAVE TIME 


Outgoing envelope, notice form and return 
envelope are combined in a single unit. 
You save time-wasting clerical handling, 
addressing and inserting. 


@ SAVE MONEY 
TRIPLE-DUTY mailed sealed 


just like First-Class mail, yet require only 
3e¢ postage anywhere in the United States 
You still save S10 on every thousand. 


notices are 


@ SPEED COLLECTIONS 
TRIPLE-DUTY gets First-Class attention. 


All your customers have to do is read the 
detach the stub, and put the 
check and stub in the reply envelope. 
Since there is nothing to fill out, nothing 
to lose, payments are made easy and will 
come in faster. 


message, 


TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 


Originators and sole mfrs. of Triple-Duty Envelopes 





FOR FREE SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST 
CLIP COUPON ... MAIL TODAY! 











TRIPLE-DUTY ENVELOPE CORP. 
Affiliate of Hodes-Daniel Company, Inc. 
352 4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send samples and price list to 
NAME 


CW.-2-59 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
TYPE OF BUSINESS 


ZONE___ STATE 
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Leesburg, Florida 


SAM H. POWELL, JR. 


Powell Construction Company, Leesburg, Florida 
President, Leesburg Chamber of Commerce 


EESBURG—the geographic cen- 
ter of the state, is located in the 
northwestern part of Lake County— 
a county of over 1,400 named lakes. 
It lies 137 miles southwest of Jack- 
sonville, 72 miles west of Daytona 
Beach, 50 miles east of the Gulf of 
Mexico, and 75 miles northeast of 
Tampa. It is served by the Atlantic 
Coast Line Railroad, the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway, and the Florida 
Greyhound Bus Lines. It is the 
junction of several federal (U.S. 27 
and 441) and state highways. We 
also have a local airport with two 
5,000-foot runways, gas, oil, charter 
plane service, and maintenance shop. 
Many deep wells afford an abun- 


dant supply of good water with no 
trace of sulphur. An uninterrupted 
source of electric power is assured 
the city from the four separate 
power lines entering the city from 
four different directions. Our schools 
are of very high standards. You will 
find all fraternal, civic, social and 
service groups active in Leesburg. 

All leading religious denomina- 
tions are represented (25 churches). 
There are two well-equipped hos- 
pitals, 11 doctors, six dentists, two 
veterinarians and one complete and 
modern nursing home. The city 
maintains an adequate sewage dis- 
posal plant, as well as excellent 


LL 


FLORIDA CITRUS TOWER is located on United States highway 27 at Clear- 
- mont, Florida, It stands as a memorial to the mammoth citrus industry and to free 
enterprise, near the geographic and population center of the State. One may see 
for 35 miles to the horizon and objects 30 miles away may be brought into view 
through the 20 power telescopes. The flags of five nations under which Florida 
has been governed wave from its heights, Old Glory, flanked by the flags of Eng- 


land, France, Spain and the Confederacy. 
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police and fire departments and a 
city health department. 

The estimated population of Lees- 
burg is 13,200 and Leesburg is the 
retail trading center for Lake and 
Sumter counties. There are approxi- 
mately 406 retail establishments in 
the city which serve a trading popu- 
lation estimated to exceed 75,000. 
Banking service in Leesburg is fur- 
nished by two commercial and one 
savings and loan bank. Leesburg 
also has two investment houses 
(stocks and bonds), one is one of 
the largest members of the New 
York Stock Exchange with complete 
year around facilities for up to the 
minute reports direct from the New 
York Stock Exchange. 

Leesburg is a year-round city and 
not dependent on tourists. We do 
have tourists, but the economy of 
Leesburg is not dependent on them 
as are the coastal towns. Our econo- 
my is based on agriculture (citrus, 
truck farming and cattle). 

Following are a few pertinent 
facts that we thought might be of 
interest to you: 

1. City manager form of govern- 
ment. 
2. Cost of living: 

Once a home has been purchased 
here we estimate a retired couple 
can manage quite comfortably on a 
budget of $200 to $275 a month, 
barring emergencies. With a little 
more frugality, this figure can be 
reduced considerably. With a month- 
ly income of $300, a couple can live 
comfortably. 

3. Taxes: 

The Florida Homestead Exemp- 
tion Law is a boon to a small home 
owner. The first $5,000 of assessed 
valuation is exempt, thus paring his 
real estate tax to a very modest 
figure. Florida has no state income 
tax. 

Leesburg city taxes are 8.0 mills 
(or $8.00 per $1,000 of assessed valu- 
ation). 

4. Climate: 

The mean average temperature 
for January is 59 degrees and for 
July, 83 degrees. During the winter 
when northern skies are overcast 
most of the time, we enjoy day after 
day of sunshine with the midday 
temperature usually reaching 65 to 





70 degrees. During the summer, the 
thermometer seldom goes over 90 
degrees and there is usually a com- 
pensating breeze from the many 
lakes. Incidentally, Leesburg is lo- 
cated between the fourth and fifth 
largest lakes in the state (Lakes 
Harris and Griffin). Average grow- 
ing season is 314 days and many 
home owners have vegetable gar- 
dens to supplement their income and 
supply an interesting pastime. Av- 
erage rainfall is 50 inches and our 
elevation is 96 feet. 

5. Humidity: 

Humidity is 60 per cent to 80 
per cent, dependent on the time of 
year and the time of day; highest 
is in the morning and dropping dur- 
ing the day. 

Leesburg, the largest and oldest 
city in the county, was formed in 
1857 and incorporated as a city some 
years later. The growth of Leesburg 
has been rapid and consistent and, 
being the geographic center of the 
state, Leesburg is well out of the 
hurricane belts. 

6. Real estate values: 

Real estate prices vary consider- 
able from one town to another, as 
well as from one season to another 
so that values can be stated only in 
general terms. Prices of lots range 
from $1,100 to $1,500; homes (two 
bedroem) from $7,500 to $11,800; 
(three bedroom) from $11,000 to 
$14,000. Small farms (three to five 
acres) $150 to $200 per acre; citrus 
groves (bearing) $1,400 to $2,500 
per acre. 

These prices all depend on size, 
condition, plottage, neighborhood 
and view. Rentals range from $65.00 
to $85.00 per month for furnished 
and $50.00 to $60.00 per month un- 
furnished. 


Text and Reference Books Published by the 


7. Industry: 

Leesburg is the fastest growing 
city in central Florida. Approxi- 
mately 30 new businesses were 
established in 1957. In this pro- 
gressive city, the canning, packing 
and shipping of citrus fruits, citrus 
by-products, berries, grapes, water- 
melons, tomatoes, corn etc. are im- 
portant in the city’s economy be- 
cause of the large quantities of these 
fruits and vegetables produced in 
the surrounding area. The annual 
Florida Watermelon Festival at- 
tracting thousands of visitors, mani- 
fests Leesburg’s position as one of 
the South’s largest watermelon ship- 
ping centers. Large ranches and 
poultry farms also contribute to the 
city’s economy. Leesburg is noted 
for its many large ferneries and 
nurseries which supply northern 
markets. 

Besides the big Minute Maid Con- 
centrate plant, Leesburg is also the 
home of a number of industrial 
establishments including manufac- 
turers of crates and boxes, concrete 
products, fertilizers, ornamental 
iron, mattresses, lumber and lumber 
products, athletic equipment, furni- 
ture and clinical thermometers. The 
Leesburg Freezer Company is the 
largest storage plant for frozen 
citrus concentrate in the South 
(3,000,000 cu. ft. of space, or would 
hold 1,350 boxcar loads of frozen 
concentrate). 

There is also a 72 planned indus- 
trial site available for light indus- 
tries. 

8. Amusements: 

There are many forms of enter- 
tainment here which cost little or 
nothing. Leesburg has an active rec- 
reation department with year 


around activities and a professional 
staff. 

We have shuffleboard courts, ten- 
nis courts, regulation swimming 
pool, sand beaches, softball leagues, 
little leagues, bowling leagues, water 
skiing, little theatre groups, garden 
clubs, adult basketball leagues, civic 
band, roller skating, archery, micro- 
midget races, library, bathing beach, 
picnic facilities, teen-age clubhouse, 
boat club, yacht club, new $150,000 
community building. Our baseball 
diamond is built on an island in 
Venetian Gardens, a_ city-owned 
80-acre park. It is spring training 
grounds of the Philadelphia Phillies 
farm teams. Covered boat dockage 
is for rent. Organized tourist club 
meets every Thursday night at 6 
p.m. for a covered dish supper and 
periodically has hired entertain- 
ment. We have a country club with 
18-hole golf course. 

9. Hunting: 

Hunting in this area of lakes and 
forests is good, particularly for deer, 
quail, squirrel, dove and wild tur- 
key. We are approximately 35 miles 
from the Ocala National Forest. 
10. Fishing and boating: 

The many lakes of this section 
offer inexpensive recreation to those 
who enjoy fishing, boating, swim- 
ming and water skiing. Fishing, here 
in the Bass Capital of America, can 
be a year-round sport; no closed 
season on bass or pan fish. A resi- 
dent cane-pole fisherman needs no 
license. The inland chain of lakes, 
rivers and creeks afford many in- 
teresting short trips, as well as 
longer weekend or vacation trips. 
These can be made either with out- 
board motors or inboard motor 
boats. One can travel to the Atlantic 
Ocean by boat from Leesburg. *** 
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The Small Town Credit Bureau 
Where Every Report Is a “Special” 


L. A. ROOS 


Leesburg Credit Bureau, Leesburg, Florida 


N THE larger bureaus things out 

of necessity are departmentized 
and each employee is more or less 
a specialist in his or her part of the 
bureau’s operation. In a small bu- 
reau, just like on a “one horse farm” 
everybody does everything, or tries 
to. There is little or no “routine 
handling.” Information from mem- 
bers is usually given by the store 
manager and it is a common practice 
when calling to first inquire, “Is 
he busy with a customer?” 

To a large bureau manager this 
might seem like a laborious process. 
Quite the contrary as the small town 
bureaus reports are usually far more 
complete and contain personal in- 
formation of great value too often 
missed in reports made in big bu- 
reaus. 

In attending various bureau man- 
agers meetings, schools and classes 
we have heard the point stressed to 
avoid personal conversation, etc. 
While we too have work to get out 
and strive not to waste either our 
members’ time or our own, we have 
far greater personal contact all the 
way around resulting, if anything, 
in not only just as rapid service but, 
as stated, with more “meat” in the 
report. 


The Leesburg Bureau has been in 
operation only four years although 
we took over a previous county bu- 
reau with some old and dilapidated 
files and equipment. Having had 
previous bureau experience, we 
were, first of all, amazed at the 
ready and intelligent manner infor- 
mation was given by users and an- 
other big surprise was the request 
made by the banks. They wanted 
from the start and are still receiving 
a copy of everything written each 
day in the bureau. Since we write 
all of our reports on one report 
form or another, this means the 
banks now have in their possession 
more credit report files than the 
bureau as revisions are also sent 
and the bureau, of course, destroys 
the old file when a revision is made. 

The effect of this has been that 
the banks of Leesburg are known 
over a considerable area as giving 
the most rapid and decisive dealer 
discount service to be found any- 
where, as they not only have this 
standing order copy service but use 
the bureau to the limit on new re- 
quests. 

Being blessed with excellent tele- 
phone service, rendered by the Flor- 
ida Telephone Corporation, calls are 


Exterior view of Credit Bureau of Leesburg. 
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put through with dispatch, enabling 
us to service the 30 some odd com- 
munities in our “O” territory with 
prompt and effective service. The 
50 bureaus in Florida pride them- 
selves on prompt and efficient co- 
operation and our “Yankee” friends, 
north of the Georgia line, including 
Canada, by far and large give sur- 
prisingly prompt attention to inter- 
bureau reporting. 

The Leesburg and by the same 
token, the Lake County area, is not 
at all typical of Florida as far as 
credit is concerned. This is a mixed 
economy, with orange groves stretch- 
ing for miles like a painted land- 
scape or else lakes and miscellane- 
ous farming, Leesburg being the 
watermelon capital of the state. 
Mixed with this is the rising tide of 
northerners seeking the peace and 
quiet of retirement homes and the 
unequalled fishing in the county’s 
1,400 lakes. These newcomers must 
be made welcome and one of the 
first steps is to have their credit 
report transferred so what they wish 
may readily be theirs. 

We now come to a believe it or 
not. Finding the people in Lake 
County the nicest and most affable 
in the world (bar none), at first 
we were inclined to wonder if a 
credit bureau was needed... . But 
when the ledgers lists started flood- 
ing in and at the insistence of our 
members we found ourselves open- 
ing a collection department, which 
we had not planned at all, a credit 
situation unfolded that, were we 
not engaged in it, we would con- 
sider an exaggeration too. Our col- 
lection department file is one-third 
the size of our credit report file. 

As may well be assumed, for the 
population served, our collection ac- 
tivity is a major part of our opera- 
tion and with every means at our 
disposal we are carrying on “Pay 
Promptly” advertising, including, of 
course, press and radio. We are 
making a “dent” in the credit situa- 
tion as it existed but we still have 
a long hard road ahead in this re- 
spect. The most heartening feature 
of the entire situation is the coopera- 
tion we are so readily accorded. 

ke 





Credit Selling in a Small Community 


JOHN T. HOLLOWAY 


Owner, Western Auto Associate Store 
Leesburg, Florida 


N MY MORE than 25 years of both 

retail selling and handling credit 
sales in the auto supply business 
I have had the good fortune of being 
able to operate stores in large cities 
and also in the small ones, such as 
Leesburg, Florida. 

Generally speaking, I have found 
that people, of course, are pretty 
much the same all over the country. 
In fact I have even heard they are 
pretty much the same all over the 
world in that we want;better things 
and better living for éurselves and 
our families. It seems to me that in 
the over-all picture of handling 
credit sales there are quite a lot of 
things that are the same whether 
you are dealing with people in a 
large city or in a small one; how- 
ever, there are certain problems that 
arise in the smaller communities 
that must be dealt with differently. 
In the smaller community business 
is done more on a personal basis or 
with people that you become more 
acquainted with. In dealing with 
people that you know more closely 
you must remember that this does 
not mean that they will come any 
nearer being a better credit cus- 
tomer than the customer that you 
hardly know unless you continue to 
use all of the credit “know how” 
that is used in dealing with people 
that you do not know so well. 

It is easy to “let down” a little in 
the practices that you know from 
past experience are so vital to good 
business. Some of these things are 
that of selling on “open charge ac- 
count” rather than using the con- 
ditional sales contract which is, to 
our way of doing business, a neces- 
sity. In selling on open charge ac- 
count so many times merchandise is 
not paid for within the specified 
length of time which is 30 days but 
is carried over a period of several 
months and results in the store not 
collecting any handling charges. In 
my way of thinking, the conditional 
sales contract is one of the most 
powerful selling tools that a busi- 
nessman can have. First off, shall 
we say, the psychology of using the 
contract, that it does business in a 
businesslike manner. There can be 
no misunderstanding as to the exact 
amount of the purchase, amount re- 
ceived as down payment, amount of 


handling charges and, most impor- 
tant, the exact date and manner of 
payment of the account. We always 
try to influence the customer to 
make payments on his account in 
the same manner and day or date 
on which he receives his pay check. 
Most of our customers, of course, 
are weekly paid workers and this 
means that it is possible to have this 
customer visit our store as many as 
52 times a year. It is easy to recog- 
nize the value of customers coming 
into your store this often. By far the 
greatest number of these customers 
make some kind of cash purchase 
each time they visit our store to pay 
an account. 

Any small community such as 
Leesburg, which is primarily citrus, 
or otherwise highly seasonal, pre- 
sents another problem with the sea- 
sonal worker. We find that a great 
many of this type of workers are 
good credit risks, but we do have to 
screen them carefully since so many 
are transients. The credit application 
is a valuable tool in screening people 
of this type. We insist on a complete 
credit application, which in smaller 
rural communities means we do not 
always have street numbers and 
streets by which we can locate our 
customer if the need arises, so we 
must find out more directions. A 
typical direction might be “Turn off 
highway 44, Standard Service Sta- 
tion on right, follow this clay road 
to large citrus grove on right, go 
down past grove to second house on 
left, a small green shingle house, 
large oak in yard.” This worker may 
work for more than one grove 
owner and we must know that he 
has worked for these grove owners 
for quite some number of years and 
that his reputation is good as a de- 
pendable worker. Many of these 
seasonal workers work at citrus a 
part of the year and at other jobs 
during the off season. We have to 
consider with the customer that his 
work is seasonal and in many cases 
arrange that his merchandise be 
paid for during the season that he 
is fully employed. At times we are 
able to get the customer to pay 
ahead on his account during the 
time he has a good weekly check 
coming in to take care of the lean 
weeks of his work. 

The small businessman in a small 


community that does not have a 
credit bureau must use the tele- 
phone to call direct the credit ref- 
erences and the employers to get 
the desired information; however, 
the businessman is indeed fortunate 
who has the services of a credit 
bureau such as we have here. Our 
credit bureau in Leesburg recog- 
nizes the importance of obtaining 
all the information on more of a 
personal nature than might be nec- 
essary in a larger city, such as: some 
of the people the customer might be 
related to or what the customer’s 
employers and others might think 
of the applicant’s honesty and ability 
to pay. 

Summing up the credit business in 
the smaller community, the subject 
of “follow-up” of past due accounts 
must be recognized; however, follow- 
ing up these accounts is the same 
everywhere but so many times the 
importance of it is overlooked. We 
feel that accounts should receive 
some type of reminder notice almost 
immediately after a payment is due 
and then if the customer does not 
respond within a week he should 
receive a notice. If the customer is 
a new account, then he should be 
reminded of the original agreement 
he made when he signed the con 
tract, telling him that he is expected 
to live up to this agreement. Using 
the telephone or personal contact is 
most important before the custome: 
has become more than two or three 
weekly payments behind or in the 
case of the monthly paying cus 
tomer before his next payment is 
due. 

Keeping records on the paid out 
customer is most valuable. We keep 
a close record of all of the cus- 
tomer’s purchases in our card file 
We evaluate the paying habits of 
our customers at the time the ac- 
count is paid out and this informa- 
tion is placed on each card. This 
card tells us exactly what merchan- 
dise the customer purchased from 
us, amount, date of purchase, the 
terms of contract, date paid out and 
how prompt he was in handling the 
account. This gives us a good op 
portunity to use our “good will” 
letters which we try to send out to 
our deserving customers, in the 
hopes of bringing them back into 
our store for future purchases. *** 
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Credit Experience in Dry Goods Business 


EESBURG is a fast-growing town 

of about 13,000 people located 
near the geographical center of 
Florida and situated between two of 
the larger lakes of the state, Lakes 
Harris and Griffin, with a combined 
area of more than 60 square miles, 
called “The Black Bass Capital of 
the World.” 

Thirty-five years ago I came to 
Leesburg, then a town of about 
2,000 population and have been in 
continuous operation of a small-town 
department store, a partnership of 
two, brothers—now uncle and 
nephew. 

From 35 to 40 per cent of our 
sales are credit sales and we believe 
this has tended greatly to our mod- 
est success in operation for so long 
a period. 

We believe that a credit manager 
should attempt to know personally 
as nearly all of his customers as is 
possible and to know as much about 
them as is possible for more than 
one reason. 

We believe that credit properly 
used has been a great benefit to all 
people whether they charge or not 
in the fact that more merchandise 
is manufactured and sold than if 
there were no credit, thereby tend- 
ing to lower costs of manufacture 
because of greater volume. 

We believe that no set method of 
handling charge accounts can be 
used as there are so many reasons 
for credit and also there are so 
many things happening that tend to 
change the status of a customer’s 
ability to pay as agreed. That is 
where the knowledge of conditions 
makes it so important as to how 
each particular account is handled. 

Good will among the clientele of 
“charge customers” has a great bear- 
ing on newcomers finding out about 
the type of store you have and often 
is instrumental by word of mouth 
advertising in getting new customers 
both of the cash and charge account 
variety. 

We personally do not believe that 
it is a wise idea to operate charge 
accounts on borrowed capital. Our 
charge accounts have been built up 
through a period of years as has our 
inventory of merchandise. With 
careful selection of charge customers 
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KELLEY A. EZELL 


Ezell’s Department Store, Leesburg, Florida 


and control of collections we have 
had extremely small losses and have 
lost very few customers from their 
being unhappy with their relations 
with us. 

Occasionally an applicant will de- 
cide that he does not want a charge 
account after he sees he is not 
worthy of one because of certain 
questions asked and makes a grace- 
ful exit which is a belief to all con- 
cerned. 

In interviewing an applicant it is 
often necessary to engage in a side 
conversation to find out what kind 
of person he is and to make an 
effort to analyze so that you may 
feel sure that the truth is being told 
about the business part of the con- 
versation. 

Never appear to be doubtful of a 
customer’s honesty or ability to pay, 
be as interested as if you knew in 
advance that every prospect was a 








HEART FUND 


good one. Be calm, courteous and 
interested, and many times you can 
keep customers on a cash basis even 
after declining credit. 

We do, and suppose that most 
stores do, occasionally extend credit 
in doubtful cases where an emer- 
gency exists, but we are glad to 
note that in most cases of this type 
we are paid and have also made 
friends and boosters for our store. 

It is always a painful duty to 
answer an inquiry for credit when 
you can’t conscientiously give a 
good reply. It is however a good feel- 
ing when you feel that you are do- 
ing your customer a good service by 
filling out, truthfully, a good report. 

Some of the greatest rewards of 
life come from the voluntary thank 
you statements made by individuals 
who have made good in a new vo- 
cation after your reports have been 
instrumental in the obtaining of the 
job. 

The money value of being associ- 
ated with the buying public for 35 
years is only part of the reward of 
this service to mankind for the mak- 
ing of lifelong friends even to the 
third generation means a great deal 
more than just having made a “pile 
of money.” 

If you will always try to see your 
customer’s angle as if you were on 
his side of the picture and be always 
understanding and sympathetic in 
times of stress and inability to meet 
the arrangement or agreement and 
not put hard pressure when you 
know it is futile, you may keep 
friends and eventually be paid and 
still have a customer of good will. 
Also if a customer does not under- 
stand a certain item on the bill, go 
to just as much pains to explain to 
his satisfactory understanding as if 
you were making a sale. The time 
will not be wasted. 

The local credit bureau, under the 
able management of Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Roos is a great asset to the 
community because of the large 
number of records that they main- 
tain they are able to give informa- 
tion within a few minutes so that 
you may either open the account or 
reject it gracefully with—“not 
enough information is available” or 
some equally reasonable reply. *** 





Private Hospital Credits 


JOHN KADLEC 


Business Administrator, Durham Young Hospital and Clinic 
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EESBURG, like most old southern 

towns, more or less has “grown 
up like topsy” . . . as a result pub- 
licly owned hospitals, except for a 
40-bed institution at Clermont in 
South Lake County, have not as yet 
put in an appearance, although civic 
leaders in the area are at this time 
working on the project. Durham 
Young Hospital has 29 beds and the 
Theresa Holland Hospital and Clinic 
across the street has 18, also pri- 
vately owned. The area we serve 
covers the greater part of Lake 
County which is 78 miles in length 
and all of Sumter County, adjoin- 
ing, the combined population being 
about 70,000. 

Added to the complications of 
credit, general hospital administra- 
tion and the other matters inherent 
with the conduct of an operation of 
this sort is the tirade carried on in 
the press against the privately 
owned hospitals, their rates, charges, 
etc. These self-appointed critics hav- 
ing lost sight of general rising costs 
and the fact that $16.00 a day for a 
hospital room and general nursing 
service is not too shocking when 
one considers that services include 
24-hour attention, meals, etc. and 
that rates for almost any fairly de- 
cent hotel room range from $8.00 per 
day with the guest receiving little 
more than eight hours of sleep. 

Both in our office and in the credit 
bureau where many of our past 
due accounts are placed for collec- 
tion the constant complaint is how 
doctor and hospital charges have 
gone up... . This is true, but it is 
also true that everything else has 
gone up too and that what a patient 
gets in present day hospitals would 
hardly be recognized in the hospital 
of only a few years ago. 

Many new drugs and much new 
equipment are now used but they 
cost money. For some reason a cer- 
tain segment of the population seems 
to think that the misfortune of ill- 
ness in their family should not only 
be cured by doctors and hospitals 
but that it should be free. If their 
cars break down they do not expect 
the garage to fix them free of charge, 
why should they expect a ruptured 
appendix to be removed without 
cost? 


Privately owned hospitals have 


Leesburg, Florida 


one big advantage, the doctor’s office 
is right in the hospital, thus enabling 
him to be in ready attendance to a 
bed patient when needed. There is 
one complication, however, when 
the patient is both an outpatient and 
a bed patient, the billing must nec- 
essarily be combined, resulting too 
often in misunderstandings. 
Consumer credit in general is be- 
coming an increasingly greater prob- 
lem, the hospital and doctor bill 
along with all the rest. We have a 
set routine for sending second state- 
ments. Then we set a ten-day dead- 
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line for making arrangements to pay 
and then, of course, when all our 
own means are exhausted, a final 
notice that unless arrangements are 
made or payment received the ac- 
count will be sent to the credit bu- 
reau for handling. The last proving 
ineffectual, we follow through by 
sending the account on to the credit 
bureau and after their usual collec- 
tion procedures, file suit in small 
claims court upon the credit bu- 
reau’s recommendation to do so. 
Some, of course, pay when suit is 
actually filed, others go to judgment, 
and once again the bureau follows 
through, levying where a levy can 
be made and recording the judg- 
ments against the day when a lever 
of some sort can be obtained to 
force payment. 

Operation of our credit depart- 
ment involves a thorough knowledge 
of hospital insurance. The necessity 
of bringing home to the patient that 
we did not buy the insurance and if 


it does not “pay off” that the bill is 
still owing and that payment is still 
expected is important. Also ana- 
lyzing the policy and advising the 
patient just how much of his bill 
will be paid by the insurance is of 
prime importance so the patient will 
be prepared for a bill for the excess 
and cannot fall back on the excuse 
“I thought my insurance was going 
to pay for that.” Some of our worst 
credit losses have resulted from in- 
adequate hospital insurance. 

We most certainly subscribe to 
the old adage, “an account properly 
opened is half collected,” and we 
strive to have a clear understanding 
with our patients as to charges, in- 
surance benefits, etc. 

The statement “most people are 
honest,” hardly would apply in the 
concept of a hospital administrator 
or the credit manager for a doctor’s 
office. For one thing, a person who 
expects free medical and hospital 
attention is in no wise honest in 
his thinking or in his attitude to- 
ward life and how so many fathers 
can think it proper for the doctor 
and hospital to bear the expense of 
their enlarging their families is be 
yond reasonable comprehension. 
These same fathers do not expect 
the cigar store on the corner to give 
them the cigars they pass out. 

Most amazing of all is the highly 
concerned parent-about-to-be, who 
dashes in with his wife about to 
deliver as an “emergency.” 

The influx of winter visitors and 
transient labor during the winter 
months each have to be handled in 
a different way, of course. The vis 
itor usually is a good credit risk and 
the transient laborer may be cov 
ered by workmen’s compensation 
but too often is not and seldom has 
insurance to cover his family. These 
pose problems as service cases and, 
while some provision is made for tax 
funds, usually, although we are pri 
vate operators, we are “stuck with 
it” and called names to boot. 

From all this we would not have 
you gather that we deplore our lot 
Far from it every day is a 
stimulating challenge in which we 
meet human nature, toe-to-toe and 
slug it out, being kind and chari 
table where it is due and firm 
handed with the professional free 
loader. wk 
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Necessity of Credit Information in 
Savings and Loan Business 


URING THE 25 years we have 

been evaluating credit and un- 
derwriting long term mortgage loans 
for the purpose of helping worthy 
families to acquire home ownership, 
the ability and willingness of bor- 
rowers to make regular monthly 
payments over a long term of years 
has been of the utmost importance, 
and willingness has been equally as 
important as ability. 

The careful investigation of credit 
is not only essential in the safe 
carrying out of the trusteeship of 
ourselves as directors of the Associ- 
ation, and the safety of members’ 
savings, but is of inestimable benefit 
to the borrower himself in prevent- 
ing possible overextension of credit 
which might not only seriously in- 
convenience him later, but might 
even contribute to a serious loss of 
equity and of his standing in the 
community with resultant hardship 
to himself and his family. 

If credit has been over-extended 
to a borrower with a $100.00-a-month 
new car payment, or other obliga- 
tions, and an employment squeeze, 
unexpected hospital bill, or other 
disaster occurs, it is easy to see how 
serious it can become, if adequate 
insurance or other reserve for emer- 
gency has not been provided. 

Sound, well-planned credit can, 
and does, make it possible for thou- 
sands of worthy families to enjoy 
a higher standard of living today 
who otherwise would have years to 
wait, or might never be able to at- 
tain such a goal. 

A new home, car, appliances, con- 
veniences, and comforts, even the 


FRED E. BRILES 


President, First Federal Savings & Loan Association 


Leesburg, Florida 


leisure to enjoy them all have been 
made possible by the availability of 
adequate, sound, and _ controlled 
credit. 

The 60 per cent family home own- 
ership in our country today, the 
highest rate of home ownership in 
the world, has largely been made 
possible by our own Savings and 
Loan plan of thrift, and monthly 
amortized home loan repayment, 
first made available for worthy fam- 
ilies of modest means, at Frankford, 
Pennsylvania, in 1831, when the 
first Savings and Loan Association, 
or Oxford Provident Building As- 
sociation, as it was then called, was 
chartered in this country. 

In our own institution, in estab- 
lishing the credit responsibility of 
our borrowing members and others, 
we lean heavily on the adequate, 
dependable services of the local re- 
tail credit bureau and their affiliated 
associations through their National 
Retail Credit Association, in which 
we have held membership for the 
past 15 or 20 years. 

We have maintained a file of these 
reports on all past and present bor- 
rowers for ready reference at any 
time which has proven invaluable 
through the years and has provided 
valuable information to which to 
refer. Other sources have, of course, 
been used such as commercial bank 
references, merchants’ reports, other 
finance company reports, individual 
financial statements and other refer- 
ences, all of which have been help- 
ful in our underwriting business. 

Not the least of these also has 
been the personal interview with 


the people themselves who are seek- 
ing credit. 

In our own mutual Association, 
both our borrowers and savers are 
members and the welfare of each 
is equally as important as the other. 
The best interests of each is depend- 
ent on the other and we must con- 
stantly be aware that our trustee- 
ship to both is also equally impor- 
tant. The overextension of credit 
can do as much harm as the proper 
extension can do good. This may 
sound like a high ideal, may require 
something of the wisdom of Solo- 
mon, and never actually be achieved 
to the fullest extent, but if possible, 
I believe might help to solve many 
of our economic troubles of our 
present time. 

It is well if we in this credit busi- 
ness have carefully weighed our 
own judgment and responsibility, as 
well as the borrower’s needs and 
ability, in order that the most good 
for both the lender and the bor- 
rower may result. 

It is our firm belief that careful 
analysis of the borrower's ability 
and willingness to repay the credit 
extended, can, and has brought un- 
told happiness and improved living 
standards to millions of worthy peo- 
ple many years sooner than would 
have otherwise been possible, and 
has avoided many untold hardships. 
We are glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity to assume this responsibility 
and to have. helped provide this in- 
creased happiness to so many homes 
and people in our community. The 
reward has indeed been great. *** 





Letters to the Editor 





“Words are so inadequate to express the feeling of gratitude 
that filled my soul when J. Gordon Ross presented me with 
your honorary life membership certificate in the National 
Retail Credit Association. The presentation climaxed a party 
given in my honor by the Rochester Retail Credit Associa- 
tion and an occasion I will never forget. This certificate will 
be cherished the rest of my life and my deepest thanks for 
being so honored.”—Gerald M. Brooks, 948 Plymouth Avenue 
South, Rochester, New York. 


o 


“My sincere congratulations on the cover of the November 
1958 Credit World. Your theme of Progress is excellent and 
I am sure that it is indicative of N.R.C.A.’s plans for the 
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future.”"—Harry Lepold, Kobacker 
Toledo, Ohio. > 


“I wish to express my sincere thanks for your answers 
to my questionnaire and the exclosures which you so kindly 
sent us. The information furnished us is most valuable and 
of great assistance to our Chamber.”—Chinami Takase, 
Manager, Research Division, The Tokyo Chamber of Com- 
merce, Tokyo, Japan. > 


Furniture Company, 


“Your nice letter is certainly appreciated by our company. 
We are certainly proud of Eldon L. Taylor and the things he 
has accomplished through the years in the National Retail 
Credit Association.”"—Thomas J. Holland, Glen Bros. Music 
Company, Salt Lake City, Utah. 





Repair Bill Credits in a 
New Car Agency 


E GENERAL concept of a new 
car dealer is that his business is to 
sell new cars. This is indeed so, 
however an integral part of the 
successful operation of a new car 
dealership is the parts and service 
departments. Without these depart- 
ments many dealers would be in the 
red, as trade-ins must be serviced 
and car buyers, new and used, gen- 
erally return to the dealer who has 
a good service department for their 
maintenance and repairs. 

In the car business as in every 
line I know of, close cooperation be- 
tween the sales, service and credit 
departments is of prime importance. 
Salesmen have no way of knowing 
their prospect’s credit and must go 
after every sale on the assumption 
the credit involved will be accept- 
able. Also our service manager has 
no way of knowing which customer 
will want to take his car out after 
having it repaired without paying 
for it. 

We accord our credit bureau the 
fullest cooperation, having listed all 
our ledger accounts with them when 


JACK L. GRINSTEAD 


Credit Manager, Leesburg Motor Company 


Leesburg, Florida 


the bureau was opened and securing 
a report on every new account. Due 
to the efficient service our bureau 
gives we are able to pass on credit 
with a minimum of annoyance to 
our customers and at the same time 
know the risk is acceptable before 
giving it our O.K. 


Accounts Must be Paid in Full 


When the credit involved is not 
acceptable or “borderline,” we usu- 
ally tell the applicant we would 
rather not open any more new 
accounts and suggest they obtain a 
loan at one of the loan companies 
or banks. We rarely set up a budget 
arrangement and let a car go out 
for a repair bill. If the applicant 
cannot secure either bank or loan 
company financing we then resort 
to what amounts to a “lay-a-way,” 
in other words we hold the car, put 
it in storage and let the owner pay 
off his repair bill in full before we 
let it go out. 

On our open accounts we send six 
statements and write two letters, 
phoning when it is practical, after 


which we send the account to the 
credit bureau for collection, thus 
taking advantage of the lowest com- 
mission rate for their services, also 
giving them a better chance to col- 
lect while the account still has some 
“life” in it. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced that the figures we read as 
to how much accounts deteriorate in 
value due merely to the passage 
of time are correct and that any 
collection effort, either our own or 
that of the bureau must be exerted 
as soon as possible after the credit 
is extended and it has become past 
due. 

With us the operation of our cred- 
it department is as much a part of 
the general sales effort as any other 
part of the business. We feel that 
handling credit accounts with know 
how, courtesy and a definite outline 
on all the facets of a matter at hand 
are important in building good will 
and bringing repeat business. We 
also know that a past due account 
on the books means a customer who 
is going somewhere else to trade. 

“ke 
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(ood Health Service Credit Makes Your Credit Healthier 


DAVID G. WELTON, M.D. 
Charlotte, North Carolina 


HE CREDIT WORLD is not a separate place in which 

to work and live, of course, but it is a realm of ac- 
tivity which provides many or most of your daily prob- 
lems. It is not generally realized that credit is a daily 
problem of physicians also; unfortunately, some physi- 
cians themselves do not realize it! Physicians go 
through long years of training plus internship and resi- 
dent work before they are “tossed out” into the busi- 
ness world. There is so much scientific knowledge and 
technical “know how” to be acquired and digested, 
that items such as office economics, credit procedures 
and such just are not taught. In order to conduct a 
practice successfully today a physician must learn 
something about credit and should establish proper 
credit procedures in his office; furthermore, these pro- 
cedures should be tailored to his unique problem. 

First, let me review the economics of medical serv- 
ices. How big is this item of medical services, how does 
it compare with other principal items of personal con- 
sumption in our national economy? 

The latest official figures available are for 1956; the 
sources are the United States Department of Commerce 
and the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
table below shows that of the 267 billion dollars ex- 
pended in 1956 for personal needs and services, total 
medical care got 4.5 per cent, food and tobacco 32 per 
cent, clothing and jewelry 10 per cent, etc. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures—1956 


Per Cent 
of 267 billion 
Food and Tobacco 
Clothing and Jewelry 
Personal Care 
Housing 
Transportation 
Total Medical Care 


Now let us look at a breakdown of this 4.5 per cent 
which went for total medical and health services. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures 
1956 total == 267,160 millions of dollars 


Total Medical Care 
Physicians 
Hospitals 
Drugs & Sundries 
Dentists 

All Others 


Physicians received 3,269 millions of dollars for serv- 
ices rendered; that is, about one fourth of the total sum 
expended for medical care. The hospitals received a bit 
more—3,451 millions of dollars; drugs and sundries ac- 
counted for more than half of this amount; the dentists 
1,070, and all other health services 2,431. Recreation, by 
the way, got 5.2 per cent of the grand total of the 267 
billion; and if to this you add the sums expended for 
alcoholic beverages and tobacco the total would be 11 
per cent. 
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Another facet of the economics of medical costs which 
always stimulates conversation (and frequently com- 
plaint) is the increase over the past 20 years. Let us 
look at what this actually amounts to. 


Personal Consumption Expenditures 


1929 1955 
Physician Services $959m. $3,070m. 
Share of Medical Dollars 33c 27c 
Hospital Services 403m. 3,130m. 
Share of Medical Dollars 14c 28c 


In 1929 physician services were running at 959 million, 
which amounted to 33 cents of the medical dollar; in 
1955 the total amount had increased to 3,000 million but 
dropped to 27 cents of the medical dollar. In these two 
years of comparison hospital services went from 403 
million to 3,130 million and its share of the medical 
dollar doubled. 
The actual increase is shown below. 


Fees and Charges 
1955 Compared With 1935-39 Levels 


Physicians up 65% 
Hospitals up 237% 
Over-all C.P.I. up 91% 
(consumer price 
index) 


These are 1955 figures compared with 1935-1939 level 
and show that physicians’ fees are up 65 per cent, 
hospital charges up 237 per cent, whereas the over-all 
consumer price index is up 91.4 per cent. The year 
1955 was a turning point in medical economics because 
during that the year the total amount expended for 
hospital services exceeded that for physicians services 
for the first time. This may puzzle some of you, but I 
think you will understand it when you consider the 
tremendous amount of services rendered by physicians 
in their offices to patients who are not hospitalized. 

Now, you have a fair picture of where medical serv- 
ices fit into the whole scheme of consumer expendi- 
tures on a national level. What I want to talk about in 
the next few minutes is how medical credit, or more 
properly speaking: health service credit fits into the 
total credit picture. I indicated in my opening remarks 
that it is an extremely important area and that it is 
increasing. It is my personal prediction that physicians 
and hospitals will be required to make more and more 
use of credit during the coming years, and in order to 
meet this requirement intelligently and successfully, 
we want to learn more about it and want to cooperate 
with credit executives who have been studying and 
testing credit procedures for a much longer time. 

My title suggests that one of your problems is “sick 
dollars.” By that I mean that when people to whom 
you have extended credit get sick, there may be some 
impairment of their ability to make expected pay- 
ments on time. Whereas at first it might seem to be a 
contest as to who is going to get the customer’s dollars 





first—you or the doctor—there is really no contest here 
because you folks always have the advantage. You can 
refuse credit to a person who has a poor credit record, 
whereas the physician cannot ethically refuse to treat a 
patient who actually needs it. This is part of our respon- 
sibility and obligation as physicians, and I am sure you 
would not want it any other way. It does put us in a 
unique position where we often are forced to extend 
credit to people but know that in some cases their 
credit record does not justify it. About the only situa- 
tion where we can be “choosey” about this is when an 
“elective procedure” is under consideration; this is 
something which is not urgent and which is not actually 
needed for the health but may be desired for cosmetic 
reasons and can be deferred. 


Get the Patient Well 


When an employed person becomes ill, the physi- 
cian’s main objective is to restore him to good health 
and a productive capacity. During the period of dis- 
ability, the patient’s own dollars are sick, in a sense. 
There are fewer of them and they are stretched over a 
larger number of needs and obligations. Every effort 
is made by the doctor to get the patient well; often, 
during this time, the patient is unable to pay his physi- 
cian. The doctor may have to wait weeks, sometimes 
months, for payment. In addition to the services he has 
rendered, the doctor may have used expensive drugs. 
This the doctor takes for granted when he embarks on 
the practice of medicine. Is he not, then entitled to a 
“fair break” when the patient is restored to earning 
capacity? This is where your cooperation can be so 
effective. I refer specifically here to the matter of ex- 
tending credit to a person who has an outstanding old 
bill due a physician, dentist, or hospital. We are receiv- 
ing more cooperation in this matter from banks, com- 
panies which make small loans, and some other busi- 
ness firms. Recently, for example, one of our banks 
refused to let a man endorse a note until he had taken 
care of an eleven-year-old medical bill, which probably 
would never have been paid off otherwise. In another 
instance, the collection unit of our Merchants Associa- 
tion collected a $247 old account of which all but $30.00 
was for medical services; this man was unable to get a 
mortgage loan until the old bills had been paid off. 

As a group physicians are slower to turn old accounts 
over to the collection agency than business firms. Very 
few medical accounts are turned over to the reputable 
collection agencies before they are six months old. (Of 
course, we cannot have a conditional sales contract .and 
there is no chance of repossessing property!) Almost 
all physicians refrain from turning over an old account 
when they know the individual or family hardship cir- 
cumstances. So, as a general rule when you are check- 
ing the credit record of a customer and find there is 
an overdue medical service account, you can safely 
assume that it really is old. In most cases the person 
has had adequate time in which to pay it, or if unahle 
to pay, to make some satisfactory explanation to the 
bureau or the physician himself, Facts such as there 
are important indicators of the character of this cus- 
tomer and should be useful and helpful information to 
you. When you get a poor credit report on a medical 
service account, that should be a red flag and you 
should hold up extending credit until you have investi- 
gated further. Such investigation may warrant declin- 
ing the individual’s request for credit until the old 
account is paid up, or may call for a larger down pay- 
ment or for some other limitation which you have 
learned in the past is best in this circumstance. When 
all of this is added up, I hope it is clear to you that 


good health service credit can actually make your credit 
operation healthier. 

More and more patients are asking physicians for 
credit. In my own practice, for example, less than ten 
per cent of my business was “put on the books” twelve 
years ago. Now 55 per cent of my monthly collections 
come in by mail. This is a tremendous increase and is 
not rare among physicians. There is considerable vari- 
ation among the individual physician’s policies and ex- 
perience in this matter. In office practices, such as ear, 
nose and throat specialists or dermatologists, the 
charges are moderate on each visit and the patient is 
rarely faced with a sum exceeding $25.00; in the realm 
of major surgery or obstetrics, where an amount of sev- 
eral hundred dollars is expected, prepayment plans are 
offered by many physicians, and similar credit proce- 
dures are necessary. 

So, to repeat, remember that the physicians, dentists, 
and hospitals are trying to get the patient well so that 
he will again be able to achieve maximum earnings and 
become a better (credit) customer for everybody else. 
In the “long pull” and in the whole general picture, it 
is, we believe, to everyone’s advantage to give con- 
sideration to past-due medical service accounts when 
checking the credit record of the customer 


Course to Be Followed 


To summarize: 

1. Health services make up a significant percentage 
of the total national economy. In order to regain and 
preserve health and to achieve better health as our 
population grows, the desire and need for these services 
will continue to grow. 

2. A sick individual’s ability to meet his credit obliga 
tions is impaired by his disability. Until he is restored 
to good health and full working capacity, he may be a 
credit problem. 

3. By cooperating with physicians, dentists, and other 
persons rendering health services, recognizing and re 
specting the validity of their overdue accounts on a 
customer's credit record, you can in the long run make 
the entire credit operation—which is vital to everybody 
regardless of what field engaged in—more satisfactory 
and more successful. wi 


Attention Please | 


SHOWN HERE, in actual size, 
is our newest sticker, printed 
in the National’s colors, bronze 
blue on gold gummed paper. 


THE NATIONAL’S slogan, 
“Guard Your Credit as a Sa- 
cred Trust,” is effective as 
an educational message, De- 
signed as an all purpose stick- 
er, it may be used: 


© When affixed to the customer’s statement it 
acts as a collection aid. 

















e When used on credit department correspond- 
ence it carries prestige of N.R.C.A. membership. 


Price, $4.00 per thousand 
NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Ave. St. Louis 5, Missouri | 
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A Profitable Credit Operation 
Through Delinquency Control 


ROY J. LOWRY 


Assistant Cashier, instalment Loan Department, Hamilton National Bank 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


— IS that gift so rarely given by the Giver of all 
gifts and talents that would indeed be a blessing and 
a boon to credit granters: namely, the gift of pro- 
phetic vision. We do not possess this great gift and, 
therefore, must develop and use other talents, the great- 
est of which is judgment, based on the intelligent col- 
lection of facts and information. 

Credits and collections go hand in hand and start with 
the interview. Many potential collection problems can 
be nipped in the bud by the proper conduction of this 
initial step. Every applicant deserves to be treated with 
dignity and respect, and we must listen attentively to 
what he has to say in order to help him obtain the 
credit he seeks. A cordial greeting and informal discus- 
sion are important, for by keeping the prospective cus- 
tomer at ease and letting him do most of the talking 
while asking only leading questions, an experienced 
credit granter is able to obtain the information he de- 
sires. This form of interview gives the granter a chance 
to appraise the applicant in the light of the three C’s of 
credit-worthiness—Character, Capability, and Capacity. 

Most credit seekers today have established a readily 
available credit experience which makes it possible for 
the granter to give the customer an immediate answer. 
It is good public relations to compliment the customer 
for realizing the importance of a good credit record and 
to thank him for coming in and giving you the oppor- 
tunity to serve him. If the applicant is a new credit 
seeker, it is most important to impress upon him the 
necessity of good credit habits. In the case of marginal 
risks, or those already trending slow, a tactful word of 
caution would be advisable. All unsound propositions 
and unprofitable prospects should be rejected. It is a 
sign of weakness to “pass the buck” once the decision 
has been made to decline an extension of credit. The 
decision is that of the credit granter and his organiza- 
tion collectively. Most of these people need help and, 
in rejecting an applicant, his good will can often be 
retained by taking the time to discuss his credit record 
and showing him how he can improve it. 

Slow and doubtful accounts are a drain on the profits 
of a credit operation. There is a definite relationship 
between the number of past-due accounts and the num- 
ber of charged-off or P. and L. accounts. Before an 
account is charged off, much time, effort and money 
has been expended trying to collect, which makes many 
accounts unprofitable even though eventually collected. 
Charging off accounts is expensive, but it affords the 
granter an opportunity to profit from the experience. 
The control of past-due accounts is a criterion of effi- 


cient operations. They will always be with us; never- 
theless, every unprofitable account kept from our books 
increases our profits. It is possible to be too conserva- 
tive, but it is also possible to be careless and negligent. 

The fact that an account is past due does not mean 
that it is not good. Sickness, unemployment, bad weath- 
er, etc., often intervene between a customer’s willing- 
ness to pay and his ability to do so, and it would be an 
injustice to him not to take into consideration his mis- 
fortune. It is encumbent upon him to inform his credi- 
tors of his condition so that a mutually satisfactory ar- 
rangement can be worked out for the liquidation of 
the obligation. You often make a true friend for your 
organization when you cooperate with a customer dur- 
ing his period of reversed circumstances, A deadbeat, 
on the other hand, cannot be pursued too vigorously. 
A closely adhered to policy of checking with the credit 
bureau on all new applicants will bring great benefits 
in keeping out those undesirable risks. 

Most people know their limitations and buy wisely 
on credit. However, it is not unusual, as any credit 
granter knows, to get credit reports showing eight or 
more instalment obligations. Needless to say the appli- 
cant should be rejected regardless of past paying habits 
unless the report also shows substantial income over 
and above the obligations. The last three notices of 
proceedings in bankruptcy we received were on people 
with whom we had extended credit for years and who 
had never received a past-due notice from us. In each 
of these cases the cause was an overextension of credit. 

Considering every aspect of the application is neces- 
sary, and the credit granter must have complete infor- 
mation. This information should be gleaned from his 
own files, obtained through the credit bureau and from 
any other source which, in the judgment of the credit 
granter, might be helpful. Only after he has secured all 
the facts can a credit granter decide on an application. 
Otherwise, he would be negligent in his duties. 

Consumer credit is a most powerful force in our 
economy and it behooves all of us to do all we can to 
boost the economy in our community. Credit promis- 
cuously granted hurts not only the customer but who- 
ever might be involved, whether it be a bank, a dealer, 
a department store, etc. 

Although competition is keen, it should not influence 
our policy to the extent that we take unsound risks and 
finance on unsound terms. Intelligence and good judg- 
ment should determine our decisions. Consumer credit 
is good business and will remain good business as long 
as the granters discharge their duties competently. *** 
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NOW! A New Approach to the Credit and Collection Problems of Hospitals 





HOSPITAL CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANUAL 


SEVEN CHAPTERS 
Chapter 1—Something About Retail Credit Chapter 4—While the Patient Is Still in the 
awe : Hospital 
> > 9 >. ‘ >, > , > 
Chapter 2—Pre-Admitting and Credit Procedure Chapter 5—When the Patient Is Discharged 
Chapter 3—When the Patient Arrives Chapter 6—After the Patient Is Discharged 
Chapter 7—Principles of Effective Letter Writing 


Plus a Complete Collection Procedure and Several Original Collection Letters 


68 pages ¢ Nt Printed on 
J i offset paper 


; Ratt Plastic comb 
Color-film bindin 
board cover ; . . 





Training Manual for Credit and Collection Personnel in Hospitals 


This book has been published in response to many demands for a practical handbook of credit and 
collection procedure especially for hospitals. It brings to the hospital field those principles and prac- 
tices of consumer credit which have been successfully followed in retail stores and firms for years but 
specifically adapted to the special differences of credit management in the hospital field. Credit is be 
coming more and more utilized in hospitals becayse patients are increasingly credit-minded. This book 
helps to establish hospital credit and collection policies which will increase patient satisfaction and 
also add immeasurably to the hospital's revenue. The book has the approval of hospital administrators 
and credit managers and has earned widespread endorsement. 


PRICE $2.00 POSTPAID 


2 Be eee ee eee 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Please send me copies of Hospital Credit and Collection Manual 
Name ... Address 

City Zone 


Check enclosed .. Mail me a bill 








Credit Legislation 





URING legislative sessions convening in 1959, at 

least 14 state legislatures will consider new or re- 
vision of existing inadequate credit legislation. Consid- 
erable publicity has been given this subject by news- 
papers, magazines, and other sources. Unfortunately, 
the hue and cry for legislation, as always, results from 
an unscrupulous few who take advantage of the un- 
wary consumer through blank spaces in contracts which 
are later filled in, exhorbitant charges for credit, insur- 
ance charges and many other abuses. 

There is an urgent need for sound and practical legis- 
lation to govern and control those who would take 
advantage of the credit buying consumer. Our problem 
then is how and what to do so that we are not burdened 
with legislation which is impractical operating wise and 
to secure legislation which recognizes that in the ex- 
tension of consumer credit there is a large plus selling 
cost which must be recovered from users of credit. 

Credit is a tool for or form of product distribution 
which permits almost every economic group to enjoy 
the fruits of American production. It is a method of 
accumulation of assets for those who could not in any 
other way own a home, a car, a television set, freezers, 
refrigerators and an endless list of products which make 
the American standard of living higher than any other 
country in the world. 

The danger, of course, is that credit legislation unless 
based upon the merchant’s as well as the consumer’s 
problems may be so restrictive that those people in our 
economy who most need credit must be excluded. After 
all, remember that the need for credit legislation has 
been predicated on adverse publicity given to cases 
where consumers have been victimized. Such cases 
coming to light would fill a righteous thinking individ- 
ual with determination to regulate abuses. Perhaps this 
would create prejudicial conclusions detrimental to the 
millions of merchants who daily conduct a consumer 
credit business with all honesty and integrity. 

What then is our job in face of this problem as con- 
sumer credit managers? It is one of education. It is one 
of joining forces and making sure that the other side 
of the picture is thoroughly understood by those who 
will draft and enact legislation to which all must con- 
form. 

Basically, most legislation is taking the form of a law 
which provides for full disclosure of each credit trans- 


action and also regulates rates which may be charged. 
How do we go about informing those responsible for 
drafting legislation of the needs and problems of mer- 
chants? 

First, each of us should be informed of what is going 
on in relation to credit legislation in our own state or 
area of operation. When its form is known we should 
analyze it. Then working through local credit associa- 
tions, retail merchant associations, various other groups 
connected with consumer credit, we must attempt to 
apprise legislators and others concerned with our needs 
and problems. In the final analysis are we not the best 
qualified to guide and furnish facts and information to 
legislatures? Are not we the ones who know what is 
needed in the way of practical legislation which will 
meet the consumers’ requirements, protect him and at 
the same time permit us to operate our business without 
impractical operational restrictions? 

We must also try to educate all concerned on the time 
price sale theory. Cash transactions are completed very 
simply. Credit transactions require interviews, mainte- 
nance of detailed and sometimes voluminous records 
and files, credit investigation costs, collection costs, and 
last but not least—losses. These additional operations 
require that an item which sells for a given price on a 
cash basis be sold for a higher price on a time basis. 
This difference is the time price differential whether it 
be added at the time of sale or once each month on the 
balance remaining to be paid. 

The rate needed to live under consumer credit selling 
may vary by type of business and economic level from 
whence our customers originate. Let us not knowingly 
permit legislation of a rate which may suffice those mer- 
chants with substantial credit volume but which would 
be insufficient for the small merchant. A fair rate and 
that great American economic factor, competition, will 
cause a level to be reached, probably well within per- 
missable bounds. 

Credit legislation and its various implications may be 
a dominating factor in your business. Let us be the 
leaders in our field. Let us use facts in the education of 
those who may not understand the problem of the large 
as well as the small merchant. We need and want sound 
legislation. What we get will depend upon our united 
efforts to bring it about.—F. D. Kollmer, General Credit 
Manager, Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, Illinois. wk 





Credit Manual of Commercial Laws (National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Management, 229 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 3, New York, 752 pages, 1959 edition, $12.00.) 
Many new laws and amendments affecting credit have 
been passed by Congress and State legislatures in the 
past year. The most important, Federal and State, are 
summed up in the opening chapter of the new edition of 
this book. Others are also discussed in the introductions 
to chapters and state-by-state summarizations. Of spe- 
cial interest to credit executives are new developments 
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in Federal bankruptcy legislation. Important changes 
in procedures passed by State legislatures and analyzed 
state-by-state in the Manual cover a wide variety of 
subjects, among them chattel mortgages, mechanic’s 
liens, assignment of accounts receivable, sales and use 
taxes, bad checks laws, retail instalment sales, and 
states’ Uniform Commercial Codes. New standard forms 
for labor and material payment and for performance, 
approved and issued by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, are reproduced. Among new features in the intro- 
ductory section are a glossary of legal terminology and 
tables of State enactments on motor vehicle owners’ fi- 
nancial responsibility and related laws. The Manual, 
neither a textbook nor a substitute for attorney’s serv- 
ice, is the only publication containing in one volume a 
condensation of the laws on credits, presented in lay- 
man’s language to provide for executives a working 
guide to Federal and State statutes directly and indi- 
rectly affecting daily management of credit operations. 





OOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO 


**Togetherness”’ 


J. C. GILLILAND, President of the National Re- 
tail Credit Association and General Manager 
L. S. Crowder, have bestowed a great honor on 
all members of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America. They have appointed me, a credit bureau 
manager, to serve the unexpired term of Joseph 
A. White as Chairman of the Membership Com- 
mittee. Mr. White resigned because of added 
duties he has assumed in connection with his 
position as Credit Manager, The Fair, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Such confidence in credit bureau managers and 
their ability to increase the N.R.C.A. member- 
ship is an inspiring challenge. It is a magnificent 
demonstration of togetherness. With humility I 
accept this symbolic honor for all credit bureau 
managers. The responsibility is great. The rewards 
in a job well done, however, are even greater for 
all credit bureau managers. 

Let us start out with a sensible concept of our 
responsibility. The credit executives are our cus- 
tomers—our bosses—our kings. With their en- 
thusiastic cooperation we advance our service 
along with the growth of consumer credit. Our 
tree brings forth luscious fruit. Without their en- 
thusiastic cooperation our service withers on the 
vine and eventually it rots. 

National Retail Credit Association increases its 
international prestige and worth as it becomes the 
representative of as near 100 per cent of consumer 
credit granters as possible. Our objective, there- 
fore, is to double march to a double membership 
as quickly as possible. Without your help, we can- 
not succeed. 

All of us share the responsibility. If you are a 
member of the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
America: 

a. Enroll your bureau as a 100 per cent unit of 
the National Retail Credit Association now. 

b. Ask present members to enroll their assist- 
ants as members. Make sure they receive their 
own copy of The Creprr Wor tp. 

c. Enroll your non-credit bureau members. 

If you are a member of the Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club: 

a. Ask present members to enroll their assistants 
as members of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. 

b. Enroll your non-credit bureau members. 


If you are a president of a local retail credit 
association: 

a. Ask present members to enroll their assistants 
as members of the National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation. 

b. Enroll your non-credit bureau members. 

The National Retail Credit Association is the 
only organization in the world that represents 
every strata of consumer credit. It is the one 
national and international organization that can 
weld all groups, such as bankers, retailers, con- 
sumer finance companies, credit unions, petroleum 
companies, savings and loan associations, health 
services, professional men, etc., into a solid unit 
for the increasing of the prestige and worth and 
protection of sound and wise consumer credit and 
its practitioners. You can help to make the Nation- 
al Retail Credit Association the outstanding voice 
of consumer credit granters everywhere. Let us 
start now, through immediate new members to 
demonstrate our togetherness. 

Following are the district membership chairmen 
whom you will be hearing from as the campaign 
progresses. 

District 

1.W. A. Reed, Kays-Newport, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

2. Hugh M. Martin, The Addis Company, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 


3. A. J. DeMarco, Family Finance Corporation, 


Miami, Florida. 

4. E. L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips Company, 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

5. D. E. Woodrick, Smith Oil & Refining Com- 
pany, Rockford, Illinois. 

6. William F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

7. R. M. Allton, Ray Beers Clothing Company, 
Topeka, Kansas. 

8. R. A. Jackson, Volk Brothers Company, Dal- 
las, Texas. 

9. H. A. Thompson, Neusteter’s, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

10. Ernest 
Oregon. 

11. R. M. Wylie, Weinstock-Lubin and Company, 
Sacramento, California. 

12. A. J. King, Kennard’s, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 


Reames, Hegg Brothers, Sales, 


Charles F. Sheldon 


Chairman, Membership Committee 
National Retail Credit Association 
Manager, Philadelphia Credit Bureau 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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What Is the Most Important C 


The most important retail credit problem in my opinion, 
will be the one caused by the increased pressure due to 
competitive selling. This may tend to “overload” a cus- 
tomer which, in turn, will cause a greater delinquency and 
possible increase in eventual bankruptcies. This will be par- 
ticularly true in the instalment field where contracts are set 
up for a longer period of time, especially if we again en- 
counter any additional recession or business setback. Obvi- 
ously, each of us wants to release all possible merchandise on 
a credit basis and if we are to do this, it would seem that 
the first step is to take a complete credit application rather 
than just the “name and address” style to which some firms 
have been trending. The next step would be to properly 
analyze the results of the investigation and reports. There 
is nothing so harmful to an individual’s credit than to add-on 
large sums where he is already burdened with payments 
which he “hopes” to make. Any setbacks which then con- 
front him result in additional expense for collections on 
the creditor’s part, worry, to the debtor and creditor, and in 
some cases, complete destruction of the individual’s credit 
standing. It is far better in these cases to talk frankly with 
this individual when the application is received and to 
show them that certainly we wish to release the merchan- 
dise and have them receive the benefits from it if it is pos- 
sible to do so. However, where it appears that additional 
deposits are needed so as to reduce the outstanding balance 
or to decline the credit completely because of present obli- 
gations, it is to their advantage. If this is done properly, 
they will not only respect you, but they will return to you 
when they are in position to take on this obligation, and 
will thank you for showing them where they are possibly 
treading on dangerous grounds.—R. H. Goehmann, Credit 
Manager, Olson Rug Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


~ * * 


Economic prophecy is a hazardous profession. Crys- 
tal ball gazing is not one of my arts. The most important 
retail credit problems confronting us in 1959 are difficult 
to predict unless we know what world events, or those in 
the United States alone, may take place in 1959, that may 
affect consumer credit operations. Barring any unusual 
economic upset in 1959, I believe our problems will be 
about the same as in 1958. We are still dealing with peo- 
ple and people are just folks and folks are just human 
beings and human beings are pretty much the same 
everywhere. It has been said that the credit manager 
on the lookout for business doesn’t need worry too much 
about the short-term business outlook.—E. L. Goodman, 
Secretary, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Alabama. 


x * * 


It is my opinion that the retail credit executive always has 
five basic problems or responsibiliiies, namely: 1. Increase 
credit sales. 2. Protect assets. 3. Economic operation. 4. Mainte- 
nance of good personnel relationship. 5. Building and main- 
taining customer good will. It is my belief that all of these are 
of equal importance and will continue to be throughout the 
year 1959. To enlarge upon each of these points I would make 
the following comments: 1. Increase credit sales. This in itself 
could be done quite readily if we wish to open the doors of 
credit to everyone. However, during the coming period of 
time both applications and supporting credit reports should 
be carefully analyzed and screened. With increasing trend of 
personal bankruptcies, we should endeavor to ascertain just 
how deeply in debt the applicant is at the time of applying 
for an account at our store. Also, stability of residence and 
employment and past paying habits continue to be important 
factors in the final decision as to whether or not an account 
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should be opened. At the same time we should be on the 
constant alert for new methods of opening additional ac- 
counts which will profitably increase the store’s credit sales. 
Too, much can be done to increase sales of our present cus- 
tomers, not only through suggestive selling by sales person- 
nel, but by prompt authorizing and servicing of the account 
in all its phases. 2. Protection of our firm’s assets. This, of 
course, refers to the assets in the form of accounts receiv- 
able. This is started by a careful analysis in the opening of 
the account and a clear explanation to the customer of our 
credit terms. Further protection will be obtained by prompt 
follow-up of missed payments and control of the account to 
prevent pyramiding. 3. Economical operation. This means that 
we must consistently review all phases of our operating 
procedures to determine if they are still necessary, if short- 
cuts can be made, o: if they are currently efficient. All 
streamlining possible is a must if satisfactory profits are to 
be maintained in view of our rising operating costs. Exchange 
of information with other stores of comparable size will give 
one a good indication of the type of job’ being done at their 
own store. 4. Maintenance of good personnel relationship. 
This is a must, not only to reduce a turnover of employees, 
but also to keep them satisfied. We all know it is extremely 
costly to continually train new help and productivity reaches 
a new low. A happy worker is a productive worker and 
makes our job much easier. And, last but not least—5. Build- 
ing and maintaining customer good will. This can be accom- 
plished by prompt servicing of a customer’s account, by 
prompt and cooperative adjustment of a registered dissatisfac- 
tion, and above all a personality radiating helpful, inter- 
ested service to our customer. All in all, as we know, the 
life of a credit manager is not always an easy one, but 
through alert and wise management it can be a rewarding 
and satisfying one—F. R. Hachtel, Manager, Department of 
Accounts, Gimbels, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


oe 2 @ 


The most important retail credit problem that will con- 
front us in 1959 is overbuying by the public. Since 1958 
was a year of considerable unemployment throughout the 
United States, the public was inclined to be rather con- 
servative in their buying. However, with new items and 
more money in circulation than ever before, they will be 
inclined to start spending and we should have a record 
year in credit selling. Therefore, a closer watch should 
be placed on the individual’s credit standing.—Rosa 
Hales, Collection Manager, Credit Bureau of Greater 
Beaumont, Beaumont, Texas. 


oe F 


Among the most significant developments of the post- 
war era has been the expansion in consumer credit. In 
1949, for example, consumer credit totaled $17 billion. 
Today that figure has grown to over $43 billion. This 
growth has been not only in dollar volume but also in 
variety of credit plans. With such an expansion it is 
evident that retail establishments have acquired in- 
creased responsibilities in the field of credit management. 
A survey of wage earners who filed petitions in bank- 
ruptcy was made recently by one of our large credit as- 
sociations. The survey revealed that the average total un- 
secured indebtedness for which claims were filed was 
$1,844.00, and only eight per cent of the merchants in- 
volved had purchased credit reports. The average total 
debt filed by secured creditors was $1,660.00, and 42 per 
cent of the merchants involved had made no credit in- 
vestigation. The study raises question as to how many 
of these losses could have been avoided by credit in- 
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vestigation beyond that indicated. Merchants themselves, 
by overselling on credit and thus permitting customers to 
become obligated beyond their ability to pay, contribute 
not only to these bankruptcies but add to the miseries of 
these unfortunate people, many of whom have difficulty 
managing their own affairs. Banks, in recognizing their 
responsibility in accepting credit, have been particularly 
active in training personnel in sound credit analysis. It 
is equally important that personnel who administer cred- 
it in retail organizations receive the same fine training. 
Such training will assure that the $43 billion in ccn- 
sumer credit will be used effectively and that it will be 
collected in such a way as to provide a continuous and 
adequate flow of cash to retail concerns.—J. D. Hartup, 
Regional Credit Manager, Standard Oil Company cf Cal- 
ifornia, Western Operations, Inc., Spokane, Washington. 





~x~ * * 


The most important credit problem in 1959 seems certain 
to be the continuing of our efforts on collections. This, to- 
gether with the ever-present problem of credit granters in 
making certain that customers are not allowed to buy beyond 
financial ability to meet obligations. We must not forget the 
importance of our responsibility to help customers under- 
stand this must not happen. In our public relations we 
should continue to educate personnel as well as customers to 
understand their responsibility to the creditor—Mrs. Ethel 
F. Higgins, Credit Manager, Nutter’s, Westbrook, Maine. 


x * * 


We will always have the problem of collections in a 
greater or lesser degree. We also will have the problem 
of properly trained personnel but I think the most press- 
ing problem for the coming year wiil be making sales 
volume sufficient to show a reasonable profit. With the 
increase in payroll and necessary expenses rising every 
day it is necessary to increase sales volume too. There- 
fore, credit managers and sales managers are going to 
have to cooperate more fully and every credit office 
is going to have to be a sales office. Of course reason 
will have to temper our desire to increase sales, because 
an uncollectible item in the accounts receivable file 
has not helped you any. But we, as credit managers, 
should become, if not already, credit sales managers.— 
C. T. Hosmer, Credit Manager, Fishburn’s, Dallas, Texas. 


x~ * * 


The upward trend of our economy has not developed 
along boom proportions and it would appear that the re- 
covery is going to be somewhat slower than the more 
optimistic would like to see. Already there is some evi- 
dence that the impatient, the uninitiated and the foolish 
are thinking in terms of “forcing” sales by extending terms 
and lowering down payments. Nothing could be more fool- 
hardy and a greater contribution to the return of the re- 
cession than to resort to this unwise practice. In 1959 dealers 
and lenders alike would be well off to practice patience, 
confining time sales to reasonable and accepted terms, 
even though their sales volume might be lower than de- 
sired. No one has ever proved that sales made on anything 
more liberal than standard terms have ever ended in any- 
thing but trouble—A. J. Hundertmark, Vice President, Union 
Trust Company of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland. 


x * . 


A few of the problems of a retail credit nature as 
I see them follow: 1. Credit Legislation. At least 14 state 
legislatures will be considering new legislation or amend- 
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ments to existing legislation in 1959. Sound legislation 
is necessary and desirable. Credit managers may find 
themselves with insurmountable operating difficulties and 
rates of service charges which are inadequate unless 
each of us makes an effort to supply those responsible 
for drafting legislation with the facts and problems from 
a merchant’s viewpoint. 2. Cost of Operation. The cost 
of credit operations continues to climb. We are all faced 
with the necessity to increase productivity, investigate 
and analyze methods, procedures, further mechaniza- 
tions, to hold the line costwise. Consideration may be 
given to the following as a starting point: 1. Elimination 
of varied credit selling plans. Use of an option or uni- 
versal plan. This should effect certain economies. 2. Ana- 
lyze sorting, bookkeeping, posting equipment. Does the 
present market offer equipment which will lend itself 
to more units per hour of work? Can productivity be 
increased? Remember machines in the final analysis are 
inexpensive. People and payroll are expensive. Analyze 
ferms and methods—can they be simplified? Can some 
be eliminated? An alertness in this area may produce 
substantial savings. 3. Credit Sales. According to the 
economists, the year of 1959, as viewed at this time 
indicates consumers will make increasing use of credit 
facilities. A mandatory review of credit promotion policies 
to get your fair share should dominate each credit 
manager’s agenda. The credit managers who succeed 
in devising a new or fresh approach will insure benefits 
to his store or organization. Three questions should be 
uppermost in our minds. 1. What action shall be taken 
to profitably promote new accounts? 2. What action shall 
be taken to promote re-activation? 3. Last but not least: 
What shall be done to promote full use of the open-to- 
buy (difference between current balance and credit limit) 
existing on active accounts?—F. D. Kollmer, General 
Manager, Alden’s, Inc., Chicago, MWinois. 


- Ff 


There is an apparent and flagrant disregard on the part 
of certain segments in our credit fraternity to extend credit 
on the fundamental basis of the three “C’s”—Capital, Ca- 
pacity and Character. Some in the credit field are more in- 
terested in the collection of service charges than in the 
sale of merchandise on sound credit principles. A check of 
charge-offs with the credit bureau files indicates a reckless 
abandon of sound credit extension in favor of service 
charges. Some retailers are in the finance business first 
and the merchandising business second. They are frank to 
state that the net profit from service charges exceeds the 
net profit from the sale of merchandise. If business persists 
in selling on credit without regard to a customer's ability 
to pay, the country may be in a bad way morally and eco- 
nomically. Because of laxity in extension of credit too 
large a precentage of the present generation of buyers are 
not aware of the sacredness of credit. Credit is a part of 
our economic life and it is time that it be restored to the 
high plane of yesteryears or we court disaster—Fred S 
Krieger, Manager, Credit Bureau of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 

* * a 


It is my opinion that the year 1959 will be accompanied 
by a number of credit problems. Due te the decline of 
business in 1958, stores will be up against stiff competion. 
In trying to compete with other stores we may find our- 
selves giving easier credit terms with little or no down 
payment. In so doing we must check our accounts care- 
fully or process them through a credit bureau or we 
may find ourselves with a collection problem due to over- 
extension of credit. Since our store has initiated the 
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policy of adding a one per cent service charge on all 
past-due accounts we find that a number of customers 
have gotten the idea that because they are being charged 
this service charge they may leave the account unpaid 
as long as they desire. This is becoming more prevalent 
and could be a definite problem in 1959. Although this 
service charge is an added income to the store we may 
end up not only trying to collect a balance but also the 
service charge. The major part of business in a depart- 
ment store is on charge accounts. Because of this fact 
management often presses a credit department to increase 
the volume of charge accounts. This is important so far 
as business is concerned but it is equally important to 
select the applicants that will profit the store so that 
we will not be forced to pay out such profits in collection 
costs. The completeness of an application and the process- 
ing of this application is an important factor in a prof- 
itable account. Because we are anxious to comply with 
management we may sometimes overlook things to obtain 
an account. I think that in the coming year we will en- 
counter this more often and unless we stick to a set 
rule we will have a real problem on our hands. I believe 
1959 will present a definite challenge to credit managers. 
Since credit is the heart of our business the success of 
this business depends primarily on how efficiently a credit 
department is operated —Franklin Kurr, Credit Manager, 
John Wanamaker, Wilmington, Delaware. 


x~ * * 


In the first place, even though all indications are that 
we have overcome our economic problems of a few months 
ago, the question of employment continues to present a 
problem, particularly in certain areas. This peculiar situa- 
tion should be kept in mind by those handling retail credit. 
Another thing is the necessity of analyzing individual 
situations. While on the whole the consumer has gotten 
his personal financial affairs in a better balanced condi- 
tion, in our instalment loan operations we find many appli- 
cations which on close analysis show that the over-all 
indebtedness of the individual is such as to clearly point 
to collection problems. Screening in this respect can elimi- 
nate a great deal of collection expense.—Murray Kyger, 
President, The First National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas. 


~ *«* * 


At the risk of seeming repetitious, I feel that over- 
loading the consumer is one of the most important re- 
tail credit problems for 1959. With the inflationary trend 
with us again, and the usual lag between price and cost 
increases as opposed to the consumer’s income increases, 
I feel that the retail credit sales manager must in 1959 be 
more than usually careful to determine whether his pro- 
spective credit customer can “afford” to add to his often 
already heavy credit obligations. We here at O’Malley’s 
always try to help the customer stay out of trouble—if 
we can. We feel that it is better to help him keep out of 
trouble than try to help him “get out of trouble” later 
on, even though Phoenix now has an excellent Family 
Debt Counsellors service in operation. We always quiz 
the prospective credit applicant in detail what his fixed 
obligations, contract obligations, bank and small loan 
company obligations are and then double-check to see 
that none have been overlooked. In this respect we make 
full use of the Phoenix Credit Bureau. Even though a 
customer’s payment habits are passable, if he is obviously 
overloaded, we either help him figure out a way to clear 
some past obligations at once to bring him into line or 
advise him that he simply does not meet our require- 
ments for an additional credit contract. We are no less 
careful on 30-day accounts. If it appears that such a 
customer prospect is overloaded, we either (a) get a 
satisfactory down payment or (b) decline the account. 
We want all the good credit business we can get, but 
we are becoming increasingly careful of the overloaded 
prospect, in view of the inflationary trend and possibility 
for 1959.—L. M. Linxwiler, Credit Manager, The O’Malley 
Lumber Company, Phoenix, Arizona. 
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The initial question any retailer will have to answer for 
1959, is the extent to which he wants to use credit—his 
planned proportion of credit sales to cash. Once he has made 
this. decision, it then becomes a matter of determining what 
kind of credit program he will adopt or what changes he 
will make in the current credit program. Many retail stores 
are emphasizing extended charge account plans, sometimes 
called revolving credit, or optional credit. This generally 
carries a service charge after the first month and allows 
customers to regulate their payments month by month. 
From the information I have gathered, there does not seem to 
be much concern over possible overextension of credit. 
People have been paying their bills and delinquency rates 
are not worrisome. One problem that will confront retailers 
in 1959 will revolve around automobile sales. If the public 
involve themselves with instalment payments, their credit 
position in regard to other purchases will certainly be weak- 
ened. Local merchants should consider this point before 
credit is granted. Adding to this the extended use of credit by 
the medical profession, hotels and restaurants, and consumer 
solvency could become a matter of concern, even during an 
improved business atmosphere—J. N. Macaluso, Division 
Credit Manager, Cities Service Oil Company, Chicago, Illinois. 


x * * 


It seems to me that one of the big problems as well 
as opportunities in the credit field will be the develop- 
ment and use of universal credit cards which unquestion- 
ably will offer opportunities for increased credit sales. 
We believe these accounts must of necessity be watched 
very closely for overloading as we have already found 
that, in our opinion, some people now carry credit cards 
who are not entitled to them.—Charles C. Manning, Secre- 
tary-Manager, The Paul H. Rose Corporation, Norfolk, 
Virginia. 

. = 2 


Many of us in the retail credit sales and service fields 
have needed a “crystal ball” for quite some time. This 
geographic area does not seem to be quite as subject to the 
extremes of economic highs or lows. A slowdown in this area 
would mostly be caused by publicity about conditions in 
other areas and home office policy based on incorrect infor- 
mation or no information from this area. First, we should talk 
and act optimistic. It is the sort of thing that spreads easily. 
We must use aggressive salesmanship in sales and service 
rather than courting the marginal risks with long terms. 
Selling on long terms will only borrow from the future, and 
may result in costly repossessions. What do we expect from 
our credit department? First, they must identify our good and 
potentially good customers for our sales and service depart- 
ments. This to include “thank you” letters to prompt pay 
customers, as well as reactivation letters to customers who 
have not been patrons recently. We must have flexible credit 
plans to accommodate our customers, but not allow them 
to overload further with extended terms. We must collect 
politely but aggressively, so that we may keep our marginal 
customers in a position to buy more. They must see that 
service claims are settled one way or the other promptly. We 
lose either money or a customer on all such claims. Lastly, 
they must set a high standard of customer relations. Our 
product has numerous outlets in this area, and we must sell 
service and goodwill to make progress in 1959.—J. J. Marsh, 
Marsh-Wimbush, Inc., Denver, Colorado. 


x * * 


There are three hurdles that we must take in stride 
for the year 1959. 1. Insist on accurate and up-to-date 
credit information. A laissez-faire attitude towards weak 
credit reports can only result in additional write-offs. 
The year 1959 should be a profitable one and will be 
for those who maintain an up-to-date credit operation. 
2. Retain our present customers and secure new ones by 
a very aggressive credit sales promotion program, better 
public relations, prompt and courteous service at all 
times. 3. Eliminate those accounts that are potential 
write-offs or submarginial risks. We must endeavor to 
separate at a very early stage, unprofitable accounts and 





closely regulate marginal accounts. To properly eliminate 
these accounts and strengthen the marginal accounts 
requires a close follow-up and an accurately operated 
collection department.—Paul McKee, General Credit 
Manager, Henry C. Lytton & Company, Chicago, Hlinois. 


x * * 


It would seem to me that the one most important problem 
to retail credit people in 1959 is that of apathy. Over the 
years, many store owners as well as credit managers, have 
come to believe that because they are doing a rather nice 
volume of business now, it will always continue in this 
manner. The economy in general has been increasing and 
has carried their business along in a similiar manner. Now 
it would seem that 1958 has revealed to them something 
of this apathy, but they preferred to call it a “recession.” 
We have noticed locally that the stores that have been pro- 
moting, especially through the credit departments, have 
showed a rather large increase even during the recent 
“recession.” If we can all get a little enthusiasm about the 
word “CREDIT” that we all make our living from, then 
I could find no problems for 1959.—Joe F. McWilliams, 
Manager, Credit Bureau of Muscle Shoals, Florence, Alabama. 


= 8 @ 


You asked me for an expression of opinion regarding 
the most important retail problem that will confront us 
in 1959. That could be a rather long subject, and I would 
prefer to comment on the “elimination” of credit prob- 
lems. If we have good merchandise, competitively priced, 
and the appropriate service that goes with this type of 
merchandising, then to me it seems we would all perhaps 
make a reappraisal of our credit policies, or at least 
survey them thoroughly. To me it is simply a matter 
of going back to fundamentals on the extension of credit 
—whether it be the banking business, merchandising 
business, or any other business that extends credit. Those 
fundamentals are: 1. Is the income of the applicant suffi- 
cient? 2. Is his job reasonably secure? 3. What is his 
paying record? I believe all of us have been prone in 
recent years to not necessarily overlook these fundamen- 
tals, but we have been lax in paying proper attention on 
occasion in in the extension of credit. When we do that, 
problems arise that are sometimes troublesome, expen- 
sive, and frequent result in a charge-off. In other words, 
the proper over-all merchandising job and a good hard 
look at credits I believe is the most simple answer to the 
problem.—W. R. Montgomery, President, The Bank of 
Douglas, Phoenix, Arizona. 


x * * 


It appears to me that the problems in 1959 will be similar 
to those we have faced in 1958. Consumer credit has been 
steadily expanding and will continue to expand in the future, 
the real problem being to screen credit applicants closely 
enough to keep losses within reasonable percentages and yet 
be liberal enough not to lose too much volume of sales. The 
program now under way of issuing national credit cards 
such as the Diner’s Club, American Express, etc. indicates 
that the expansion of credit is a real factor. Also the cash 
stores are instituting credit programs, and also the cash stores 
that have instituted credit programs, have found that by 
so doing they have enormously increased volume of sales 
and that, therefore, credit operations are very desirable. The 
problem of the credit bureau is to enlarge and expand 
service so that member credit granters can be adequately 
served with credit information for their protection —P. L. 
Moore, Manager, Credit Bureau of Imperial County, El 
Centro, California. 

x *«* * 


Statistics indicate that we are presently emerging from 
a minor recession and period of tight money into another 
era of easier money with a consequent easing of credit 
generally. My feeling on credit has always been that good 
credit issued wisely is good for business and almost 
essential to most firms engaged in retail selling. The 


main problem which will confront us in the coming year, 
as I see it, would be relaxing our vigilance of credit 
granting. Let us hope that we do not get carried away 
on a wave of optimism to a point where credit is issued 
indiscriminately. —C. R. Murphy, Assistant General 
Manager, Canadian Bakeries Limited, Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 
x * * 


The most important retail credit problems which will 
confront us in 1959, include the following: 1. As we all 
know, instalment credit buying in the retail field has grown 
every year until it is at a staggering figure at this time. 
It is going to be necessary that the person granting credit 
more carefully scrutinize the outstanding indebtedness of 
the applicant, both as to the amount of money he or she 
owes and the amount of his or her monthly payments. We 
are finding more and more that persons are becoming 
burdened with monthly payments which exceed their income. 
2. The employment situation needs to be carefully watched, 
particularly in industrial areas where strikes or seasonal 
layoffs occur. As we all know, when a person is not working, 
he or she cannot pay. 3. Credit granters have also become 
credit salesmen or saleswomen, as the case may be. It 
is becoming more important all the time that those granting 
credit also know when to press for an account and when to 
stay back until the circumstances are changed. Times have 
passed when the person granting credit merely checked the 
credit record and passed on that alone. Day to day circum- 
stances and economic trends have a bearing upon the exten- 
sion of credit. The year 1959 can be a banner credit year 
and very profitable to all of those selling if credit is watched 
and extended where proper, and refused when it should be 
refused.—Mrs. O. M. Murray, Vice President, Union Bank & 
Trust Co., Fort Worth, Texas. 


x~ * * 


Two problems concerning retail credit for 1959 are 
predominant in the deferred payment field. Optional, re- 
volving and other types of accounts, replacing the 30-day 
account, have placed many more firms in the deferred 
payment category of retail credit than ever before. First, 
a standardized method should be developed whereby re- 
ports on paying habits will be more factual. Each firm’s 
interpretation of slow, satisfactory, etc., is different from 
that of another; the credit clerks in the same office have 
different “opinions” regarding a customer’s paying habits. 
Efficiency in extension, control, and solicitation of credit 
is hampered by this problem. Very possibly a survey of 
reporting methods throughout the nation would develop 
information, which would make possible an educational 
project directed toward standardization of paying habit 
reporting. Second, there seems to be a tendency to over- 
look, or pass over with slight recognition, derogatory 
information on a credit report. We, in the credit field, 
are missing a bet on consumer education by not recogniz- 
ing this information. Each credit managers association 
could set up a fact-finding or credit service committee, 
to evaluate “disputed accounts” and to control abuses 
from both merchants and consumers.—Howard C. Nelson, 
Credit Manager, Everybody’s, Fort Worth, Texas. 


oe 2. 


The most important, serious and urgent problem confront- 
ing retail credit granters in 1959, will be the necessity for 
concerted and well directed effort at local, state and national 
levels to make certain that a distinction be made between 
legal interest and service charges. If Congress, state legisla- 
tures and courts decree that service charges on credit sales 
and services are subject to usury laws, then our problems 
become most complex. A united effort of all associations and 
members to combat this present thinking is a must.—J. A. 
White, Credit Manager, The Fair, Chicago, Illinois, Past Pres- 
ident, National Retail Credit Association. 


(To be continued next month.) 
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Your Hat 
In the Ring! 


J. E. R. CHILTON, JR. 
President 
Merchants Retail Credit Association, Dallas, Texas 
1959 General Conference Chairman 


UR ADJECTIVE for the site of the forthcom- 

ing Conference turns to “dazzling” this issue, 

and as one writer has so aptly put it: “Dallas has 

to be dazzling. If she did not dazzle, she could 
not live.” 

She dazzles because she wants visitors to like 
her, because she wants her faithful residents to 
continue to live and prosper within her bound- 
aries, and finally, because it’s just her nature and 
heritage to dazzle! 

The above quote has been taken from Frank 
Goodwyn’s book, Lone-Star Land. He continues to 
say that Dallas is mainly a banking and mercantile 
center—it draws its substance from individuals; 
money borrowers, middle-class enterprisers, ex- 
perts in management, retail customers, tourists. 
These persons often have highly selective tastes. 
Their contact with Dallas is dictated not by any 
lasting need, but by their passing caprices. There- 
fore, the city wooes them with beauty, flatters 
them with diplomatic skill, and amuses them with 
fine drama and literature. 

This is why almost any individual can find their 
particular niche here, and why Dallas is so much 
fun to visit. 

Actually, the urban area (including Fort Worth 
which is a mere 30 minutes’ drive from downtown 
Dallas via the new $58 million turnpike) encom- 
passes some 1,770 square miles. Dallas County 


Standard Metropolitan Areas, have a combined 
population of over 1,500,000. The population con- 
centration within this “metropolitan complex” is 
the largest in the South or Southwest. 

Regardless of the closeness, geographically, of 
the two cities, they are vastly different in nature. 
While Fort Worth is often genuinely called “Cow 
Town,” and “out where the West begins,” Dallas 
maintains her attachment with the more sophisti- 
cated East and sometimes is labeled “where the 
East peters out.” 

This phenomenon is something you just have 
to see and feel for yourself. So, be sure to get your 
Conference registrations and hotel reservations in 
early. 

Plans for the International Consumer Credit 
Conference are becoming actualities at this point, 
and you can be sure we'll be ready with a big Texas 
welcome (cowboys, cowgirls, bands, sheriff and 
Texas Rangers) when you arrive for the Confer- 
ence in June. 

We'll want you to feel really a part of things 
from the very beginning, so—to the first thousand 
who send in their registration cards—we’re giving 
free Texas Western hats. You will be receiving lit- 
erature telling a little more about this real soon— 
so do not delay acting. 

Below is a table listing the hotel rates for the 
Conference. All general sessions and group meet- 


and Tarrant County, separate but contiguous 


ings will be held at the Statler-Hilton Hotel. 





ADOLPHUS HOTEL 


Single Rooms: $5, $6, $7, $7.50, $8, $11 
Double Rooms: $8, $9, $10, $10.50, $11, $14 
Twin Bedrooms: $10, $10.50, $12, $14, $15, $16, $19 
Parlor Suites: 2 rooms $20 to $28 
3 rooms $33.50 to $40 





STATLER HILTON HOTEL 

Minimum Average Best 
Single Rooms ..... ees $ 9.00 $13.00 
Double Rooms ror 10.00 12.00 16.00 
Twin Rooms : “ ; 12.50 14.50 18.00 
Suites ..... ; , 20.00 27 to 38 50 to 65 
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You certainly will not want to go “bare-headed” 
to our “Texas Whing-Ding” scheduled for Mon- 
day evening. The Whing-Ding is distinctly a “Texas 
specialty,” and the first of many interesting ac- 
tivities planned for the entire group. 

The Conference will get into full swing on Mon- 
day morning with the Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club breakfast at 7:30 a.m., followed by business 
sessions. Tuesday morning will be particularly 
pleasing to the ladies when they are guests of 
honor at a brunch and style show presented by a 
world-wide known Dallas firm. The Presidential 
Reception honoring the three Association presi- 
dents will be held at 9:00 p.m. that evening. 

Wednesday you will have an opportunity to see 
the “Big D” you have heard so much about—a 
tour of the city is being planned for the ladies to 
include the high lights of the city. The tour will 
no doubt include famous landmarks of the city, 
the State Fair Grounds, the new Love Field Termi- 
nal, and a view of the residential areas, beautiful 
lawns, parks, and so forth. 

The climax of the Conference will be the ban- 
quet on Thursday which will be highlighted by 
the presentation of America’s top-notch entertain- 
ment talent. 

More complete programs will be announced 
soon. The thing for you to do now is to plan to 
attend this Conference—and further, to send in 
your registrations and reservations sooner than 
soon. The Texas Western hats will be the most 


typical souvenir you could want from Texas—and 
they’re free if you register early. 

Remember, it'll be a “Humdinger”—the 1959 
Consumer Credit Conference—June 21-25— 
Dallas, Texas. The meatiest business conference 
yet! 

: CONFERENCE REGISTRATION 


The registration fee for delegates of ACBofA, N.R.C.A., 
and CWBC of NA is $25.00. The registration fee for wives, 
children 12 or over, and other members of delegate’s family 
is $15.00. The registration fee for children under 12 is $10.00. 
The registration fee for additional personnel of businesses 
or professions having one $25.00 registration at the same 
address is $15.00. Please note that the $15.00 registration fee 
will be accepted only after the $25.00 fee for that firm has 
been received. If any emergency prevents your attendance 
at the conference, you may cancel your registration prior 
to June 1, 1959, and receive full refund of your registration 
fee. There will be no refund of advance registrations after 
June 1, 1959. The first 1,000 persons registering prior to 
April 15, 1959 and paying the registration fee of $25.00 or 
$15.00 will receive a Texas-style hat illustrated on the oppo- 
site page. Please be sure to give your hat size on the regis- 
tration form. 

HOTEL RESERVATIONS 


Hotel reservations for the conference will not be accepted 
by the Statler-Hilton or Adolphus Hotels until your regis- 
tration fee has been paid. After you receive an acknowledge- 
ment of your conference registration from the National 
Office, write direct to the hotel for your room reservations. 
The hotel will be notified that your registration has been 

aid. 

BANQUET RESERVATIONS 


All seats at the annual banquet, June 25, 1959, will be 
reserved. Table reservations may be selected at the time 
you pick up your registration packet at the conference. The 
cost of the banquet ticket is included in your registration fee. 
Banquet reservations will not be accepted in advance. If you 
wish to sit with friends at the banquet, make certain your 
reserve your banquet seats at the same time. 


CONFERENCE REGISTRATION BLANK 
45th Annual International Consumer Credit Conference 
Dalias, Texas—June 21-25, 1959 


Name 

Firm 

Street Address 
City and State 


{ ) Will attend NRCA Group Meeting 


{ ) Will attend CWBCofNA breakfast Sunday, June 21, 1959 


(cost included in registration fee) 


{ ) | am a member of NRCA Quarter Century Club and will 
attend breakfast Wednesday, June 24, 1959 


{ ) | am attending the conference for the first time 


{ ) Hat sizes 


( ) DELEGATE REGISTRATION $25.00 


{ ) GUEST REGISTRATION 
(or each additional delegate) 


$15.00 


{ ) CHILDREN UNDER 12 $10.00 


{ ) AM INTERESTED IN THE POST CON. 
FERENCE TOUR TO MEXICO 


WILL ARRIVE —A.M. —P.M. BY PLANE 
AUTO TRAIN 


Mail registration blank with 
check attached payable to: 


International Consumer Credit Conference 
c/o National Retail Credit Association 
375 Jackson Street, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


ADMITTANCE TO ALL MEETINGS WILL BE BY BADGE ONLY 





New Credit Clinic Panels Named 


NE OF THE most popular and enthusiastically re- 

ceived features of The Creprr Wortp in recent 
years has been The Credit Clinic. This is a practical 
and valuable interchange of ideas on modern retail 
credit policies and procedures. It is a miniature retail 
credit conference. It provides opportunity for members 
to get expert assistance from the leaders of the pro- 
fession on any problems which may be facing them. 

Representative members from several classifications 
of credit granters have been named to serve as panel 
members for the current year. We change the panel 
membership periodically in order not to impose unduly 
on any particular member. We are grateful for the 
wonderful cooperation given us in the past and we are 
sure we can count on similar cooperation in the fu- 
ture. 

The panels follow the general pattern of our Group 
Sessions at our Annual International Consumer Credit 
Conferences. Questions have been mailed to the mem- 
bers of the various panels listed and their replies will 
be printed in this department of The Crepir Wor tp, 
beginning with the March issue. 

All members are urged to send in their questions 
on any matter relating to credit, collection or general 
office procedures and policies. The panel members 
themselves have been invited to submit questions. We 
mostly earnestly hope that we will develop a substan- 
tial backlog of pertinent and timely queries to keep 
the feature going. 

Here are the 1959 panels and their members: 


Automotive, Newspapers and Publishers 


Alice Bader, Motor Truck Sales & Service, Bakersfield, 
California. 

Henry G. Baker, The Oklahoma Publishing Co., Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. 

George Black, Black Motors, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

A. W. Blieszner, The Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

R. N. Langham, Western Auto Supply Company, Kansas 
City, Missouri. 

J. J. Marsh, Marsh-Wimbush, Inc., Denver, Colorado. 

Mrs. Grace Michaud, Michaud Fuel Company, Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 

Ira B. Moore, Jr., Frank Kent Motor Company, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 

Virgil Philopant, Utter Motor Company, Spokane, Wash- 
ington. 

Frank A. Schnell, Olean Times Herald Corp., Olean, 
New York. 

Clarke Simpkins, Clarke Simpkins, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

Melroy F. Ulven, Wentworth and Irwin, Portland, Oregon. 

C. Wellington, Johnston Motors, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 
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Banking and Finance 


Harry G. Anderson, Denver National Bank, Denver, 
Colorado. 

John J. Bevington, Third National Bank, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

L. A. Brumbaugh, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Arizona. 

Babe Cialone, The Merchants National Bank, Ft. Smith, 
Arkansas. 

J. A. Cooke, Chicago National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 

Philip L. Corneil, Seattle 1st National Bank, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Doug Elliot, Continental National Bank, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Dewey Godfrey, Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

Garnett E. Hill, Fifth-Third Bank & Trust, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Andrew J. Hundertmark, Union Trust Co., Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

J. R. Onorad, Fidelity Trust Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsyl 
vania. 

Forrest W. Peterson, California Bank, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

John A. Sears, Provident Tradesman Bank & Trust, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

R. W. Schilling, The Bank of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia. 

R. G. Sneed, Jr., First City National Bank, Houston, Texas. 

Duncan Tully, Security-Mutual Bank & Trust Co., St 
Louis, Missouri. 

Building Materials 


Miss Jeanette Barager, Caudell & Johnson, San Diego, 
California. 

Frank Bergstrom, Hammond’s Lumber Co., Los Angeles, 
California. 

Mrs. Dorothe Bolte, Lyons Brothers Lumber & Fuel Co., 
Joliet, Illinois. 

D. A. Corskie, Exchange Lumber & Mfg. Co., Spokane, 
Washington. 

Weimer DeVore, Farrell Lumber Co., North Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Ernest Ferri, Yardville Concrete & Supply Co., Yard- 
ville, New Jersey. 

William Harris, Pacific Supply Co-Operative, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

Harold A. Lambert, Burton Lumber & Hardware Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

L. M. Linxwiler, O’Malley Lumber Co., Phoenix, Arizona. 

J. McDonald, Valley Lumber Yards, Ltd., New West- 
minster, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Archie C. Norton, Lyon Lumber Co., Decatur, Illinois. 

Mrs. Etta Oliver, George C. Wright Lumber, Altus, Okla- 
homa. 

Melvin C. Schumpert, Schumpert’s, Portales, New Mexico 

Leslie O. Sylvester, Newton Lumber & Mfg. Co., Colorado 
Springs, Colorado. 

William G. Temple, Denver Brick & Pipe Co., Denver, 
Colorado. 

George L. Wilkins, The O. S. Stapley Company, Phoenix, 
Arizona. 





Dairy and Baking 

D. D. Boydston, Vailey Gold Dairies, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Wilson C. Fox, The Babcock Dairy Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

John W. Loos, Foremost International Dairies, Inc., Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

Harry W. McMillan, The Borden Company, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. 

Walter Menzenwerth, St. Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

J. D. Moore, Boswell Dairies, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

C. R. Murphy, Canadian Bakeries, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., 
Canada. 

V. W. Phillips, Golden State Dairy, San Jose, California. 

W. A. Schenk, Ideal Pure Milk Company, Evansville, 
Indiana. 

D. L. Silverhorn, Moler’s Belmont Dairy, Dayton, Ohio. 

Lewis B. Skinner, William H. Roberts & Sons, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Harry N. Taylor, Beatrice Foods Company, Tulsa, Okla- ' 


homa. 
Department, Apparel and Shoe Stores 


Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers Company, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

Robert E. Beavers, H. C. Capwell Company, Oakland, 
California. 

Hattie Belknap, Carlisle-Allen Company, Ashtabula, Ohio. 

Robert L. Bruchey, The Hecht Company, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Howard A. Clarke, Gimbel Brothers, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 

William F. Cofer, Neiman-Marcus, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Darleen Crocker, Loring, Short & Harmon, Portland, 
Maine. 

Donnell V. Davis, Buffum’s, Long Beach, California. 

Edward M. Gallagher, Lit Trenton, Trenton, New Jersey. 

Edward L. Goodman, Burger Phillips Company, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 

Mrs. Dorothea M. Jones, Cherry & Webb Co., Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 

Owen M. Jones, Washer Brothers, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

M. J. Kearney, Goldstein-Migel, Waco, Texas. 

A. J. King, Kennard-Pyle Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. 

William J. Kirby, Gilchrist Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Franklin Newman, The Crescent, Spokane, Washington. 

Wendell B. Romney, Zion’s Co-Operative Merc. Inst., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

W. E. Ryan, Broadway Department Stores, Los Angeles, 
California. 

Millard S. Snell, Lichtenstein’s, Inc., Corpus Christi, Texas. 

Stanley E. Vandrell, Kreeger Store, Inc., New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Jos. A. White, The Fair, Chicago, Illinois. 


Furniture, Musical Instruments, Electrical Appliances 


John A. Broom, Jr., Cate-McLaurin Co., Columbia, South 
Carolina. 

J. E. Deilmasse, Hahn Furniture Co., Pittsburgh, Pennsy]l- 
vania. 

L. A. Dudding, Galperin Music Company, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 

Robert A. Ellison, Jr., Ellison Furniture & Carpet Co., 
Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Alexander Hardy, John H. Pray & Sons Co., Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Charles S. Hooker, Phoenix Furniture Co., Houston, Texas 

Paul A. Howell, Hemenway-Johnson Furniture Co., 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 

Mrs. Jo Hubbard, Sterchi Stores, Inc., Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 

Marshall H. Myers, Barker Bros. Corp., Los Angeles, 
California. 


Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter & Co., Newark, New 
Jersey. 

Earl E. Paddon, Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Richard E. Pate, III], Davis Shaw Furniture Co., Denver, 
Colorado. 

Donald J. Ryder, Bell Furniture Co., Spokane, Washing- 
ton. 

W. F. Streeter, Boutell’s, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Eldon L. Taylor, Glen Bros. Music Co., Ogden, Utah. 

Roy E. Teter, Jenkins Music Co., Oklahoma City, Okla- 
homa. 

Howard Tupper, Home Furnishing Co., Kalamazoo, Mich- 
igan. 

Calvin J. Veith, So. California Music Co., San Diego, 
California. 

L. G. Williams, W & J Sloane, San Francisco, California. 


Medical, Dental and Hospitals 


A. Atkinson, Toledo Clinic, Toledo, Ohio. 

R. E. Blue, Willis-Knighton Memorial Hospital, Shreve- 
port, Louisiana. 

John P. Bresnahan, St. Louis Children’s Hospital, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

J. Bilger Bronson, Rochester Regional Hospital Council, 
Rochester, New York. 

Lewis V. Giesecke, D.D.S., Smedley Dental Group, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Paula Hayden, Akron Children’s Hospital, Akron, Ohio. 

Frances M. Hernan, Hospital and Professional Credit and 
Collection Consultant, Brookline, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Lorena Knight, Dr. A. R. Wetzel, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Mrs. Jean V. Lansing, Albany Hospital, Albany, New 
York. 

Frank D. Lauran, Citizens General Hospital, New Ken- 
sington, Pennsylvania. 

Mary Ann Learned, Missouri Baptist Hospital, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Lois McIver, The Gaston Hospital, Dallas, Texas. 

V. L. Meyer, The Sheboygan Clinic, Sheboygan, Wis 
consin. 

Stephen F. O’Connor, St. Mary’s Hospital, East St. Louis, 
Illinois. 

Allen J. Perrez, Jr., Indianapolis General Hospital, Indian 
apolis, Indiana. 

Jos. L. Popp, Presbyterian Hospital, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Robert C. Sayles, Rhode Island Hospital, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

A. T. Sutherland, Madison General Hospital, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

John A. Ward, Lovelace Clinic, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 

Petroleum 

Mrs. Dorothy Alexander, Arkansas Fuel Oil Co., Shreve 
port, La. 

H. M. Barrentine, Skelly Oil Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 

Harold Chesney, General Petroleum Corp., San Mateo, 
California. 

T. J. Fahay, Union Oil Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, California. 

J. D. Hartup, Standard Oil Company of California, Spo 
kane, Washington. 

Carl A. Kilgas, General Petroleum Corp., Portland, Oregon. 

F. C. Love, Phillips Petroleum Company, Denver, Colo- 
rado. 

H. M. McDonald, Cities Service Oil Company, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

J. P. McLaughlin, Richfield Oil Corporation, Los Angeles, 
California. 

William Stockton, Atlantic Refining Co., Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Jack Terry, Independent Gasoline & Oil Company, Roch- 
ester, New York. 

J. R. Woodward, Gulf Oil Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia. (Turn to “Credit Clinic,” page 25.) 
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Sterling S. Speake Completes Sixth Year 


On February 1, 1959, Sterling S. Speake completed his 
sixth year conducting credit schools for the National 
Retail Credit Association. During the six years Mr. 
Speake conducted over 250 credit schools in various 
cities and towns in the United States and Canada with 
a total enrollment exceeding 20,000 people. Glowing re- 
ports have been received from cities where Mr. Speake 
has appeared and it is clear that there is a tremendous 
demand and need for this type of professional and 
streamlined training. We are highly gratified with the 
response from our members. Your local credit associa- 
tion is cordially invited to take the initiative now in 
bringing Mr. Speake to your city. Future bookings are 
being made. Please write the National Office for de- 
tails and open dates. 


Department Store Credit for November 


INSTALMENT ACCOUNTS outstanding at department 
stores increased 3 per cent during November 1958 and at the 
month-end were slightly above a year ago. Instalment col- 
lections were 15 per cent of first-of-month balances. Charge 
account receivables increased 7 per cent during November 
and were 2 per cent above a year ago. About 48 per cent of 
the dollar amount oustanding at the beginning of the month 
was paid off during the month. Total sales at reporting de- 
partment stores were 7 per cent above the previous month, 
reflecting increases in both cash and credit sales. Compared 
with November 1957 total sales were down 3 per cent.—Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 


Walter J. Biehl Honored 


Walter J. Biehl, Manager, Credit Bureau of Ventura, 
Ventura, California, was saluted for 35 years of credit 
bureau work at the annual banquet of the organization 
recently. Some 110 persons were present to see Frank 
Davis, Vice President, Bank of America, downtown 
branch, present Mr. Biehl with a plaque and a ring. 
Over the years the bureau has grown to where it has 
from 50,000 to 60,000 file records in eight steel safes and 
has 212 active merchant members. 


Christmas Party at St. Petersburg 


The annual Christmas party of the Associated Retail 
Credit Granters of St. Petersburg, St. Petersburg, Flori- 
da, was held at the Tides Hotel, December 9, 1958. About 
175 members and guests were in attendance. The dinner 
was followed by a program and dancing. Below is a 
picture taken at the party. Left to right, are: Alec Peter- 
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son, Credit Bureau of St. Petersburg, Secretary; Jerry 
Johnson, Spaulding’s, Treasurer; Kay Metz, First Na- 
tional Bank, Vice President; and Frank Wilson, First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association, President. 


Coming District Meetings 


District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Que- 
bec, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward 
Island, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
New Ocean House, Swampscott, Massachusetts, May 17, 
18, 19, 1959. 

District Two (New York and New Jersey) and Dis- 
trict Twelve (Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, and West Virginia) will hold a 
joint annual meeting at the Greenbrier Hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, February 14, 15, 16, 
and 17, 1959. 

District Three (Florida, Georgia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, and Tennessee) will hold a joint an- 
nual meeting at the Dinkler-Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Geor 
gia, April 19, 20, 21, and 22, 1959. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ontario, and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its 
annual meeting at the Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, April 12, 13, and 14, 1959. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, and 
Oklahoma) will hold its annual meeting at the Mayo 
Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma, March 13, 14, and 15, 1959. 

District Eight (Texas will hold its annual meeting in 
conjunction with the 45th Annual International Con- 
sumer Credit Conference, Dallas, Texas, June 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 25, 1959). 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and 
Wyoming) will hold its annual meeting at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, May 17, 18, and 19, 1959. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and 
Saskatchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Washington, May 16, 17, 
18, and 19, 1959. 

District Eleven (Arizona, California, Nevada, and Ha- 
waii) will hold its annual meeting at the Senator Hotel, 
Sacramento, California, February 15, 16, and 17, 1959. 





Positions Wanted 


Crepit SALES MANAGER. Young, successful, credit and 
collection executive desires change. At present in charge 
of credit and collection department of retail store hav- 
ing 40,000 revolving, instalment, wholesale and 30-day 
charge accounts. Accounting background. Available at 
once. Will relocate anywhere. Prefer New England. Ré- 
sumé on request. Box 2594, The Creprr Wor tp. 


Top flight Credit Sales Manager desires connection 
with top flight department store. Background covers 
all phases of credit, collection and accounts receivable 
as well as branch store operation, training and super 
vision. Box 2595, The Creprr Wor tp. 
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Public Utilities 


Fred Adams, Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Burling 
ton, New Jersey. 

W. T. Barnhouse, Southern Union Gas Co., Austin, Texas. 

C. A. Burns, Union Electric Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

W. A. Debus, Baltimore Gas & Electric, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

J. R. DiJulio, City of Seattle, Department of Lighting, 
Seattle, Washington. 

J. R. Johnson, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 

J. K. Jordan, Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Ray Kaiser, Southwestern Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

J. A. Lopez, The Pacific Telegraph and Telephone Co., 
San Francisco, California. 

Ale:: E. Maier, Jr.. New Orleans Public Service, Inc., 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

James F. Malone, The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Jack W. Mott, Arizona Public Service Co., Phoenix, Ari- 
zona. 

James V. Nolan, Rochester Gas & Electric Co., Rochester, 
New York. 

H. P. Rabey, Savannah Gas Company, Georgia. 

Richard T. Schatz, Washington Water Power Co., Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

P. P. Snow, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., Los Ang 
eles, California. 

Melvin G. Wuest, Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 





Credit Conference in Florida 


Plans have been made for the 1959 National Consumer 
Credit Conference to be conducted on the University 
of Florida campus, Gainesville, Florida, next April. The 
conferences in the past have all been founded on the 
premise that there is a need for all groups, such as 
economists, social workers, businessmen, educators and 
the general public, to have a better basic and general 
understanding of consumer credit. The National Retail 
Credit Association is one of the sponsors of the con- 


ference. 
Position Wanted 


CrepDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER. Woman credit exec- 
utive, promotional minded, desires making a change. 
Present position with a department store in Southeast- 
ern New York State. Prefers South or East. Complete 
résumé and references upon request. Box 2592, The 


Crepir Wor tp. 
For Sale 


Credit Bureau with Collection Department. Town of 
17,000 with trading area about 60,000. Will consider sell- 
ing one-half interest to experienced person who will as- 
sume management. Box 9581, THe Creprr Wor .p. 


Wanted to Buy 


Credit Bureau in small city. Prefer Ohio, Indiana or 
Michigan area. Box 2593, The Crepir Wor.p. 


Established credit and collection bureau in a city of 
12,000 or more population. Prefer Pacific Coast states. 
Box 2591, THe Crepir Wor p. 


Morris C. Pennell , 

Morris Cope Pennell, Secretary, Pomona Credit Man- 
agers Association, and Manager, Credit Bureau of Po- 
mona, Pomona, California, died December 7, 1958. He 
was a member of the Pilgrim Congregational church and 
active in community affairs. He was a member of the 
Pomona Rotary Club, Merit Plan Commission, Chamber 
of Commerce, and the board of directors of the YMCA. 
Red Cross, Community Chest, YMCA membership 
drives all benefited from his enthusiastic efforts. 


Patient Relations Seminar 

A series of employee training meetings was held re- 
cently at St. Mary’s Hospital, East St. Louis, Illinois, con- 
ducted by their Business Manager, Stephen F. O’Connor 

The lectures were designed to cover the duties of the 
admitting, cashier, switchboard, reception, insurance 
and collection personnel. The lectures started with the 
first telephone call a person makes to the hospital (tele- 
phone technique) and continued through the duties of 
each function up to and including the collection of the 
account after the patient is discharged. 

There was a total of 25 employees divided into three 
groups that participated. The lectures were from 1:00 
to 3:00 p.m. on Monday, with repeat lectures on Tuesday 
and Wednesday. Mr. O’Connor stated that there were 
two kinds of persons who would pay their bill. Those 
who were in the habit of paying, and those who wanted 
to pay. He further stated that this being the case, it was 
the responsibility of the hospital to be staffed with per- 
sonnel who could create the desire in the patient to want 
to pay their bill. Consequently, the theme of the lectures 
was Patient Relations 

He stressed the importance of each employee’s know- 
ing what goes into each function, and why. This insight 
makes for a more efficient and happy employee, and it 
also presents the employee an opportunity of substitut 
ing for another employee when the occasion arises. 

The lectures which extended over a period of six 
weeks developed excellent employee discussion on the 
various phases of business office procedures, which in 
turn created a desire on the part of each participant to 
want to learn about other functions. 

Part of one session was conducted by Curtis Boler- 
jack of Chicago Blue Cross who gave a comprehensive 
description of the background of Blue Cross and its 
benefits. Harry Boyd of Belleville Credit Bureau also 
gave a clear description of credit reports and how to 
analyze them. 

An important observation on this entire series of lec- 
tures was the fact that the employees were receptive, 
the material was very well arranged, and the meetings 
were held right in the hospital which did not detract 
from their effectiveness. The program had the same im 
pact on the employees as if they had received it at a 
meeting conducted by some outside person or organiza- 
tion away from the hospital. 

Below is a picture taken at one of the sessions. Mr 
O’Connor is shown at the speakers’ stand on the ex 
treme right. 
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CREDIT DE 


LEONARD BERRY 


REDIT EXECUTIVES will read with keen interest 

the opinions expressed by leaders of our profession 
as to the most important problems confronting us in 
1959. It is perhaps indicative of the criticalness of the 
times that the replies this year to our request for opin- 
ions are unusually numerous and comprehensive. 

This annual symposium or opinion poll, has come to 
be regarded as a most valuable blueprint of the respon- 
sibilities, challenges and opportunities involved in the 
retail credit executive’s job. Some of these opinions 
appeared in the January issue and more appear in this 
issue. They deserve close personal study and they also 
provide abundant material for discussion at local retail 
credit association meetings. 

Credit control, collection procedures, credit sales 
promotion and customer relations all appear frequently 
in this gold mine of guidance. These are the four princi- 
pal phases of the credit executive’s work and all have 
great significance. Each one could be and should be, 
discussed at length at gatherings of credit personnel. 
We need constantly to sharpen our perception of the 
role each broad function plays in the total credit man- 
agement performance. These are definitely not the times 
for complacency or self-satisfaction. 

With consumer credit being so widely used and for 
such a comprehensive range of goods and services, the 
control of credit takes on new dimensions. It is not too 
much to say that a revolution is going on in retail credit. 
The current battle of the credit card giants is but one 
manifestation of this. 

It will be noted that overbuying is mentioned many 
times in the opinion poll as being one of our most 
important problems. The cause of much of this over- 
buying lies in faulty credit analysis and insufficient 
checking through the credit bureau. We must polish 
up our techniques of credit judgment and also we must 
cooperate fully to help bring about the most efficient 
and complete credit bureau service humanly possible. 
While only a tiny minority of consumers can be called 
credit-unworthy—less than five in each 100 people—yet 
that small group can do great harm and cause heavy 
losses unless they are identified and labelled at the 
credit bureau as such. It clearly is the responsibility of 
each individual credit granter to be sure that full infor- 
mation is quickly channelled to the bureau. 

Consumer credit education is also mentioned fre- 
quently. We still have some distance to go before our 
slogan, Guard Your Credit as a Sacred Trust, takes on 
the significance and impact the times require. That an- 
nual event, National Retail Credit Week, set this year 
for April 19-25, presents a unique opportunity for us to 
tell people to use their credit generously as a way to 
achieve the better life—but also, to point out that 
prompt payment is the other side of the coin of credit 
service. We very much hope that all communities will 
develop a program, even if only a small one, of con- 
structive credit education. 

Collections are best made with modern persuasive 
methods. We must develop the ability to sell the debtor 
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on the advantages and desirability of paying willingly. 
It is true that a sound collection procedure goes far to 
keep accounts from becoming overbought. When people 
get into the habit of prompt payment, credit problems 
practically vanish. Here is a suggestion for local associ- 
ation meetings. Assemble a representative group of 
collection letters from local stores and firms, obliterate 
the firm name to avoid any embarrassment, and read 
them aloud at the meeting. Then, open the discussion 
by asking the audience if the letter just read is a 
true selling letter which will persuade the debtor to 
pay the bill willingly or just another gruff and harsh 
demand. 

Credit control and collections . . . those are two of the 
most frequently mentioned problems in the symposium. 
We must do a superlative job in these areas if we are 
to keep consumer credit on a sound and solid basis. 


This Month's Illustrations  \>———> 


All our letter illustrations come from Leesburg, Flor- 
ida, the City honored by having this issue of The Creprr 
Wor tp dedicated to it. 

Illustration No. 1. Here we show a letter used by 
The First National Bank. It is excellent credit sales 
procedure to acknowledge, graciously and gratefully, 
the successful fulfillment of an extended credit arrange- 
ment. Both debtor and creditor share that happy feeling 
that all has worked out well. The occasion, too, affords 
a timely opportunity to tell the customer that further 
credit service will be most gladly offered. This letter ac- 
complishes that well. 

Illustration No. 2. Members will be interested in this 
series of printed inserts for the early stages of collection 
follow up. These are used by Ezell’s Department Store. 
We have consistently recommended in this department 
that printed notices or stickers have tremendous advan- 
tages in routine collection work. Inexpensive and easy 
to complete, such notices serve to “nudge” the debtor to 
payment without making a big thing of the past-dueness. 

Illustration No. 3. Here another bank promotional 
letter along the same lines as Illustration No. 1. The 
idea of enclosing a copy of the bank’s financial statement 
listing the various bank services, is an excellent one. 
This would be particularly true if the statement is pre- 
sented in easy-to-read manner as we are sure this one 
is. Bank customers like to be assured of the soundness 
and stability of the institution. 

Illustration No. 4. Another series of collection re- 
minders. These are used by Firestone Stores. The com- 
ments about Illustration 2 series apply equally here. 
We note that more and more stores and firms are elimi- 
nating costly form letters for preliminary dunning. Sub- 
stantial savings are possible in this field of collection 
work. During the first 90 days of past-dueness an “im- 
personal” approach is desirable and cheaper. 

This is a good opportunity to repeat my admonition, 
often expressed on this page, that the firm’s telephone 
number should always be part of the letterhead. 
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Items of Interest 


Jum tle NATIONS CAPITAL 


JOHN F. CLAGETT, Counsel, National Retail Credit Association, Washington, D.C. 


The possibility of libel in writing to debtor’s em- 
ployer—The writing of a letter to a third party such as 
the employer of the debtor to request assistance in the 
collection of an account (particularly one that may be 
long over-due or involving circumstances which appear 
to show wanton disregard of his obligation by the debtor 
—conditions well calculated to exhaust the patience of 
the creditor), is not an easy task. It involves judgment 
and care in all cases if the writer wants to be certain 
that there is no risk of having his letter turned against 
him as defamatory and libelous. Language not carefully 
chosen may set off a chain reaction, quite unanticipated, 
when it reaches the hands of the addressee. Or perhaps 
some fact or circumstance in the case may be over- 
looked, which, had it been taken into consideration, 
would have altered the content or words used. These 
are some of the questions—and latent dangers—involved 
in the subject of libel which are pointed up in the case 
of Stickle v. Trimmer, 50 New Jersey Superior 518 
(June 24, 1958). This case also teaches that distinctions 
both of fact and law in a libel situation can be finely 
drawn. Even the courts, as this case shows, take contrary 
views in the same area or questions of law involved. 
Hence, the need ever to be on guard can hardly be over- 
emphasized. In the cited case, the following letter was 
written by a collection agency to the employer of the 
plaintiff, one Frederick Stickle: 


“Bonded Adjustment Bureau 
CREDIT CONTROL DIVISION 
Personnel Director 
c/o Mrs. Olmstead 
Picatinny Arsenal 
Dover, N. J. 
Dear Mrs. Olmstead: 
Re: Obligation of your employee: 
FREDERICK & EDA MAE STICKLE, Jr 
To: Barton Jewelers, Inc. $89.40 
Rosenbaum’s Dep't. Store $48.30 
We solicit your cooperation in adjusting the above matter, 
without reflecting unfavorably on this employee. 
For some time we have endeavored, without success, to se 
cure his cooperation. If he continues to ignore this obligation 
our customer may elect to use more drastic measures. 
Will you help us keep this on a friendly basis? A self-ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed for your convenience in offering 
any recommendations or suggestions. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signature) 
Bonded Adjustment Bureau 


Note that the first paragraph of the letter clearly in- 
dicates the awareness of the writer of the danger of 
libel. On the other hand, the opinion in the case shows 
an equal unawareness of the factual purport and legal 
consequences of the over-all content of the letter. As a 
result of the receipt of this letter, the employer gave 
notice to the plaintiff that it would not “consider as a 
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fit employee anyone who contracts a debt and then with 
out sufficient excuse neglects to make payment” and 
that dismissal would result if such were found to be the 
case. The plaintiff and his wife testified that he was 
nervous and upset because of fear of dismissal. There 
was also proof that plaintiff had previously received 
letters and many phone calls over a period of months 
and that on each occasion he had told the defendant’s 
representative that he was not the debtor and that he 
was the only Fred Stickle employed at the Arsenal. It 
appeared further that the debts in question had been 
incurred by the plaintiff's son who at one time had 
lived with him. The case was tried without a jury and 
the trial judge found for the plaintiff and awarded him 
$1,200 as compensatory damages. The appeal court 
stated, “the libel question presented is one of first im- 
pression in this State” (New Jersey). It noted that there 
is general agreement that an imputation that one who 
is in business or commerce who does not or is unwilling 
to pay his debts or obligations “is defamatory as harm- 
ing him in his trade or calling.” But the court stated 
that, “In application to other kinds of plaintiffs (such 
as an employee) the question has become confused” by 
conflicting decisions. In affirming the judgment below 
the court’s reasoning is contained in the following quo 
tations from the opinion: 


“Two courts of respectable authority have held, however, 
that a letter from a creditor to an employer stating, in effect, 
that the plaintiff has persisted unjustifiably in refusing to pay 
or in ignoring a just debt could be found defamatory by a 
jury. Neaton v. Lewis Apparel Stores, 48 N. Y. Supp. 2d, 
492 (App. Div. 1944); Holt v. Boyle Brothers, Inc. 217 F. 2d, 
16 (D. C. App. 1954). The Neaton case went on the basis that 
such a letter might be taken to impute that plaintiff ignored 
his debts generally, while the Holt case took the position that 
a charge of refusal ‘to pay a just debt’ could ‘hurt the 
plaintiff in the estimation of an important and respectable 
part of the community.’ 

“The precise question before us is as to whether the letter 
sent to plaintiff’s employer could, from all the evidence, rea- 
sonably be taken to lay to him conduct or characteristics 
which would substantially lower his reputation with his em- 
ployer. Some affirmative evidence is afforded by the notice 
from the employer indicating that it would not regard as a 
fit employee one who contracted a debt and neglected to 
pay it without sufficient excuse. A fact-finder might not un- 
reasonably conclude that the ‘ignoring’ of two comparatively 
small obligations for articles purchased in stores, notwith- 
standing efforts ‘for some time’ on the part of the creditor’s 
representative ‘to secure’ the ‘cooperation’ of the plaintiff, 
bespoke a refusal to pay without sufficient excuse. Certainly, 
where a statement goes beyond merely charging that plaintiff 
is indebted on a single obligation and indicates, as here, that 
he has persistently, over a period of time, ignored efforts to 
collect from him on two obligations of moderate amount, 
owing to different creditors, it might reasonably be inferred 
therefrom by the reader that plaintiff was ignoring his just 
debts, despite the fact that he was able to pay them if he 
wanted to—an attitude which the average person might re- 
gard as a dishonest or otherwise reprehensible refusal to pay 
his debts, with distinctly damaging effects upon his good 
reputation. 

“While a non-defamatory meaning could also be reasonably 
derived from the letter—that plaintiff merely was unable to 
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San Francisco, California 


At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Man- 
agers of San Francisco, San Francisco, California, the 
following officers and directors were 

elected: President, John R. Ferguson, 

City of Paris; Vice President, John R. 

Healy, Crocker Anglo National Bank; 

Treasurer, Charles J. Benson, The 

Credit Bureau of San Francisco; and 

Secretary, Charles W. Doran, The 

Credit Bureau of San Francisco. Di 

rectors: Stanley Dettmer, Robert Kirk, 

Ferguson Ltd.; James A. Duncan, Mercantile 
Acceptance Company; Norman E. Rankine, McAlister 
Buick Company; George E. Zoffman, Four Wheel Brake 
Service; E. E. McIntyre, Morris Plan Company of Cal- 
ifornia; George L. Phelps, Standard Oil Company of 
California; W. H. Willitts, Hales; and Philip F. Travers, 


Insurance Broker. 





pay—there was enough support for the more invidious in- 
ference in the entirety of the proofs to make the question as 
to how it was understood by the addressee an issue for the 
fact-finder. Leers v. Green, supre (24 N. J. at page 253). The 
written decision of the trial judge states: “This letter of De- 
cember 4, 1956 I hold to be libelous per se as it accused plain- 
tiff of not paying his debts which is a charge of dishonesty.’ 
We accept the decision of the trial judge as a permissible 
determination of the factual issue in favor of the plaintiff.” 


In the Neaton case, cited above, and relied upon by 
the Superior Court of New Jersey, there was a letter to 
an employer very similar in terms and import to the one 
involved in the instant case. Several short additional 
quotations from the Neaton opinion may help further to 
elucidate the problem under discussion. In holding the 
letter in the Neaton case defamatory, the Supreme Court 
of New York, Appellate Division, said: 


“To publish of one that he is unwilling or refuses to pay 
his debts conveys the implication intended to be conveyed 
that the debtor is unworthy of credit. The effect of such a 
publication would impair the standing of an individual and 
bring him into disrepute with right thinking,people in a 
community. $ 

“The meaning of the language used in the publication be 
fore us was not a question of law for the court. If the 
language is capable of two meanings, one of which would be 
libelous and actionable and the other not, it is for the jury to 
say, under all the circumstances surrounding its publica 
tion, including extraneous facts admissible in evidence, which 
of the two meanings would be attributed to it by those to 
whom it is addressed or by whom it may be read.” 


And the court quoted from the Restatement of the 
Law, Torts, Vol. III, Section 559, Comment (b) as fol 
lows: 


“A defamatory communication may tend to disparage 
another by refiecting unfavorably upon his personal morality 
or integrity or it may consist of imputations which, while not 
affecting another’s personal reputation, tend to discredit his 
financial standing in the community, and this is so whether 
or not the other is engaged in business or industry.” 


St. Louis, Missouri 

At the annual meeting of the Associated Retail Credit 
Men of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, held at the Hotel 
Chase, December 20, 1958, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, Duncan Tully, Secu- 
rity-Mutual Bank; Vice President, Harold Payne, Angel 
ica Uniform Company; Treasurer, Jack Dorhauer, Bank 
of St. Louis; and Secretary, William Tobin, Credit Bu- 
reau of St. Louis. Directors: Harry Meisemann, Mermod- 
Jaccard-King; James Friedeman, Famous-Barr Com 
pany; Stuart Murphy, Globe-Democrat Publishing Com 
pany; A. J. Schroeder, Greenfield’s Clothing Company; 
Leonard Corkhill, Sonnenfeld’s; Joseph Herman, Boat 
men’s Bank; Edward G. Hart, Boyd's; Sol Zeve, Frank- 
lin Union; Edward Lagow, Stix, Baer and Fuller Com- 
pany; Mrs. Madeline Crane, Grimm and Gorly; Doris 
Got, Credit Bureau of St. Louis; A. G. Wepfer, Pulitzer 
Publishing Company; and E. O. Johnson, Famous-Bar 
Company. 

Spokane, Washington 

At the annual meeting of the Spokane Retail Credit 
Association, Spokane, Washington, the following officers 
and directors were elected to serve during the coming 
year: President, C. R. McCabe, True’s Oil Company; 
Past President, Frank Newman, The Crescent; Vice 
President, C. Pat Craigen, Old National Bank: Treasu 
er, John Hasstedt, Rees Hall Oil Company; Secretary, 
N. M. MacLeod, Credit Bureau of Spokane; and As 
sistant Secretary, Melvin T. Warrick, Credit Bureau of 
Spokane. Directors: Walter Fatur, E. S. Burgan Furni 
ture; Kenneth Patterson, Pierone’s Men’s Clothing 
Doris McGinn, J. L. Cooper Company; Donald Ryde: 
Bell Furniture Company; W. J. Robinson, Hazen-Jaeger 
Funeral Home; Virgil Philopant, Utter Motor Company 


Gadsden, Alabama 


The new officers and directors of the Gadsden Retail 
Credit Association, Gadsden, Alabama, are: President, 
Carl McClain, Sherwin Williams Paint Company; First 
Vice President, Grady Gillam, American National Bank; 
Second Vice President, William Tallent, Fidelity Fi 
nance Company; Secretary-Treasurer, Henry G. Harry, 
Credit Bureau of Gadsden. Directors: Earl Meador, 
Peoples Furniture Company; Maurice Hoffman, Hoff 
man Jewelers; Mrs. Marie Tatum, Sterchi Furniture 
Company; Grover Casey, Fireside Finance Company; 
A. W. Ryan, Leon Jones Electric Company; Iva Lee 
Moseley, B. F. Goodrich Company; and Ray Iglehart, 
Rhodes Furniture Company 


Enid, Oklahoma 


The new officers of the Enid Retail Credit Club, Enid, 
Oklahoma, are: President, Mrs. Pauline Edwards, Okla 
homa Natural Gas Company; Vice President, Leste: 
Vaughn, Long-Bell; and Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs 
March Yates, Reeser Opticians. The club celebrated its 
50th anniversary recently. 
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The Trojan Horse 


OU MAY have a veritable “gold mine” in your back 

yard and not be taking advantage of it. For many 
years managers of the Boston Store, Columbus, Ohio, 
were aware of a startling fact. Exactly one city block 
away there was an insurance firm which employed sev- 
eral thousand girls who were not customers of the Bos- 
ton Store. These girls were unusually high type em- 
ployees since their company was very exacting in setting 
its standards for employment. 

Each afternoon, when the girls left their offices for 
home, they issued in a steady stream past our store. It 
was almost as though we were closed. Our problem was 
obviously, what could we do to get some of this great 
business potential which rushed by our door? 

We carefully checked our credit records and found 
exactly what we expected. There were practically no 
accounts among the personnel of this firm. 

We decided upon a bold plan of action. The insurance 
firm had an Activities Association which sponsored 
various employee functions, among them style shows. 
We offered this group a style show and requested per- 
mission to make a special announcement. This was care- 
-fully presented by a trained professional person who 
was well known locally. 

The Boston Store would offer members of this group 
automatic charge accounts which they might use to buy 
anything in the store, starting the following day. The 
only requirement was that the employee present her 
“Activities Card” when making the purchase. We rea- 
soned that this was as good as an identification card of 
the store, and more important, the employee carried 
this identification at all times. The Boston Store would 
not require an application, nor would it be necessary to 
open an account. Every girl who had a membership card 
automatically had a charge account with our store! 

At this point I should state that I am a firm believer 
in the importance of opening accounts according to the 
time proved rules of careful application and complete 
credit report. What we were trying was an experiment. 
Just as insurance companies rely upon certain group 
factors we reasoned that this group might be of high 
enough quality and of sufficient numbers to make the 
plan work. We also were realistic about the facts. These 
girls had a short lunch hour and seemed to be always in 
a hurry. If we could offer them a simple plan whereby 
they could “run in” and make a quick purchase without 
any delay there might be an opportunity to capture 
some of this business. 

After eighteen months we now evaluate the plan as a 
complete success. The girls started coming in the next 
day after the announcement and have kept it up until 
we now have hundreds of accounts which we have kept 
in a special file for special billing and promotion. To 
date there have been practically no losses and the sales 
figures have exceeded any (including the most opti- 
mistic) expectations. 
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We do not wish to convey any false impressions. First, 
it must be emphasized that this is a select group. Second, 
there are times when it is necessary to give some direc- 
tion to the accounts. For example, if the account goes 
over a normal amount or violates the terms of reason- 
able payment, a special note is sent to the customer re- 
questing her to call at the office of the Director of Ac- 
counts or a special “check form” may be sent which per- 
mits the customer to indicate her specific preference as 
to time and amount of serial payments. Actually this is 
conversion from 30-day to a flexible limit plan. 

After a careful apprasial we are now sure that our 
Trojan Horse is a real “winner.”—Joe Jacobs, Credit 
Supervisor, Kobacker Stores, Columbus, Ohio. 


Hardware Store Credits 


NOWADAYS people buy where they can get the best 
deal, and where the combination of merchandise quality, 
price, and services best meets their needs. Alert retail 
merchants are constantly striving to find this combina- 
tion for a “best deal” to use as a formula to get their 
full share of the consumer dollar. Many find it, while 
others go on searching. 

Retailers have learned that today’s buying public 
tends to patronize stores that make it easy to buy. The 
present generation buys on credit and the present-day 
retailer must provide adequate credit accommodations 
if he is to attract his fair share of the consumer dollar. 

It has always been the custom of hardware retailers 
to attempt to satisfy the needs of their customers. Such 
an effort is reflected in their willingness to stock a large 
selection of items, such as nails, screws and bolts. Many 
times they also provide their customers with the know- 
how to do the job, and their stores often are the first to 
introduce new merchandise to the people of the com- 
munity. Today, one of the customer’s greatest needs 
is convenience of purchase, and many hardware stores 
are improving their positions as real service outlets in 
the community by providing adequate credit facilities. 

Instalment selling usually is the first step in the use 
of credit by hardware stores. Since the average cus- 
tomer does not visit hardware stores as often as food 
stores, instalment terms encourage them to visit the 
store more often. The convenience of buying on instal- 
ment also attracts new customers and allows the store to 
sell more to regular customers. 

We have discovered that good credit facilities are 
especially enticing to young customers. Most young 
home owners need all types of tools and home-mainte- 
nance supplies, but they can only buy these items from 
a store that extends credit. 

We are living in an age where new homes are being 
built at the rate of approximately a million a year and 
the rapidly rising population is making unusual de- 
mands on existing housing. New home owners buy grass 
seed, fertilizer, and lawn tools needed to keep their prop- 
erty in the best possible condition. Owners of older 





houses buy tools and equipment to make needed repairs 
and improvements. Not only do hardware stores stock 
tools and equipment that home owners need, they now 
are making them available on terms the customer can 
afford. 

Recent surveys reveal that slightly over 50 per cent 
of all purchases made in the average hardware store 
are of an impulse nature. Realizing this the modern 
store is getting more people to come into their stores 
more frequently, by making it easy for them to buy 
more of the things they see every time they enter. 

Proof that credit selling pays hardware stores in bet- 
ter volume and more profit is found in the current “Cost 
of Doing Business Survey,” which for the first time in- 
cludes a study of the experience of stores offering instal- 
ment. The Survey, conducted by the National Retail 
Hardware Association, reveals that one in three of the 
reporting stores is selling on instalment and that: 


Cost of Doing Business Survey 


1. Sales volume per store of those with instalment 
selling averaged 47.9 per cent higher than those without 
instalment selling. 

2. Earnings on sales of those with instalment selling 
were 53.4 per cent higher. 

3. Profit including interest received was 72.3 per cent 
higher. 

Instalment terms also provide the hardware retailer 
with a tremendous opportunity to sell up. As an exam- 
ple, a do-it-yourself customer can be sold a portable 
power saw instead of a hand saw. The price of the hand 
saw will almost make the down payment on a power 
saw and he can pay the balance in small monthly pay- 
ments. 


A man painting his house is far more inclined to buy 
all of the painting materials he needs, including different 
size brushes, an electric sander or paint remover, tur- 
pentine, ladder, drop cloths, etc., when he can take time 
to pay for them. By providing the convenience of instal- 
ment terms, hardware stores allow the customer to buy 
all the equipment he needs. At the same time the store 
is increasing its sales volume and making a better profit. 


instalment Terms Create Loyalty 


In addition to providing the store with higher unit 
sales, instalment terms create customer loyalty. When 
customers have an existing account at a store they think 
of that store first when they need tools and equipment. 
They know that the store has cleared them for credit 
through the Merchants Credit Association, and that it 
will be a relatively simple matter to purchase needed 
items on a buy now and pay later basis. 

In these days of shrinking profit and rising cost trends 
the Alabama Retail Hardware Dealers Association is 
exploring every avenue that leads to greater profit for 
hardware stores. We have, in cooperation with the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association, developed a com- 
plete program for credit selling in independent hardware 
stores. The retail hardware industry has the financial 
and promotional ability to capitalize on the many advan- 
tages of selling with broader credit facilities. 

The country’s expanding economy is populated by 
wage earners who want to “pay as they use.” With a 
sound credit policy the hardware dealers of Alabama 
are now serving these customers to their satisfaction 
and to the dealers’ profit—Charles Giles, Managing Di- 
rector, Alabama Retail Hardware Association, Birming- 
ham, Alabama. 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter. 

A letter to former employers 
that will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 


How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor 

Tracing the guarantor’s job 

A concrete case. 











Organizations PROVE Its Value!, 


of their executives. 


The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should Have 
HOW TO 
LOCATE SKIPS 
AND COLLECT 


ods. A. M. TANNRATH 
Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 
The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


$ 500 
REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and Chain 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 





SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colorado, ordered 14 copies. 

MERCHANTS ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered 
21 copies. 

MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: “Many 
thousands of dollars’ worth of skip accounts have been located 
through the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Installment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial 
Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 
How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 














r---CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ~~~ 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Ave., St. Louis 5, Mo. 


Please send me . copy (ies) of How to Locate Skips 
and Collect. Check for $5.00 must accompany order. 


Name 
Firm Name 
Address 


City . Zone State 
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National Hetail Credit Week 


(Sunday, April 19, 1959 through Saturday, April 25, 1959.) 


GAIN IN 1958 many associations and Credit Bureaus cooperated in mak- 
ing National Retail Credit Week an outstanding success. Greater partic- 
ipation is expected this year. 

Atiention is called to the article in the December 1958 CREDIT WORLD 
outlining the excellent program of the Philadelphia Credit Bureau and Phil- 
adelphia Retail Credit Managers Association. Reprints of this article will be 
mailed upon receipt of request to the National Office. 

Showing of our Association’s educational film, “The Good Things of Life— 
on Credit,” over television when possible and before senior classes in high 
schools, Parent-Teacher Associations and civic clubs, is recommended. Tele- 
vision time is usually complimented if arrangements are made in advance. 
The film, if available, may be obtained from your District Office. Original 
purchasers of the film at the issuing price of $150.00 may obtain replace- 
ments or additional copies for $50.00 each. 

The new series of pay-promptly ads shown on the opposite page are avail- 
able. 

National Retail Credit Week stresses the following: 

1. Convenience of credit and encourages its use. 

2. Disadvantages of buying more than can be conveniently paid out of in- 
come and failure to pay promptly or as agreed. 

3. Importance of building and maintaining a good credit record. 

Associations are urged to send to the National Office details of programs, 
copies of advertisements and final results, to guide us in planning the 1960 
program. 

Participation in the 1959 National Rtail Credit Week will build prestige 
for your association. It will prove mutually beneficial to credit granters and 
consumers alike. 


7 

Vora 
General Manager-Treasurer 

NATIONAL Retait Crepit ASSOCIATION 






































Four New Pay Promptly Ads 


TRUST 


is a . 





two-way street! 














DAD SAYS 


it's Just Good Business 


To Pay Bills Promptly! 


YOUR FAMILY DEPENDS OW YOU TO KEEP YOUR CREDIT STRONG 


we LOCAL ASSOCIATION 


HERE ARE four new Pay promptly newspaper ads and following National Retail ( redit Week. 
designed to educate the Public to pay bills as agreed. Size, 534” x 9”. Mat in lower right corner of illustra 
They can be used any time as well as prior to, during tion above is 742” x 634”. Price $3.00 each 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 5, MISSOURI 




















C-1 Yellow, Blue and White C.2 White and Black 


“HOIN*YOGUY NNV 
"LS LISUIaZ*°ON CTC 


Y3R0d°a JNIONI* UN 


SWIIZOUSIAN ALISUSAINN 


C-5 White and Black 


Stickers are shown at 
two-thirds actual size. 


Prices are: 


500 ; San 
C-6 Yellow, White and Black 1,000 ae C-7 Chartreuse and Black 


1,000 (assorted) ... 


Write today for free sam- 
ple kit showing full line of 
these effective collection 
aids. 


C-8 Red and Black P-3 White and Blue 


Y Check These Six Statements 


Mr. Manager of Credit Sales 


and you must agree that by using N.R.C.A.’s 
new collection stickers, you will be assured: 


|. That your customer will receive the collection no- 4. That collections will be faster. Customers pay the 
tice early. firm who makes the first request. 


2. That time will be saved. Many more hundreds of . That sales will be promoted. Customer deals with 
accounts can be handled during the day. the firm where her account is liquid. 


3. That money will be saved by reducing cost of writ- . That your customer will not object to an inoffensive 
ing expensive form notices. yet persuasive reminder. 


Another service o 
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